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The  central  project  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a system  of  comedic 
acting  that  will  specifically  benefit  the  intermediate  actor  of 
contemporary  comedy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  synthesize  the  subjective 
techniques  of  Lee  Strasberg’s  Method  approach  to  acting,  with  the 
objective  conventions  and  technical  requirements  of  comedy  acting. 

Comedy  presents  special  problems  for  the  actor.  Identifying  those 
problems  and  offering  solutions  for  overcoming  them  are  the  main 
purposes  of  this  study.  Central  to  my  approach  are  what  I have  termed 
the  five  requirements  for  successful  comedy  acting:  Reality,  Intensity, 
Incongruity,  Tension,  and  Technique.  These  requirements  emerged  out 
of  research  done  mainly  at  the  New  York  Library  of  the  Performing  Arts 
on  2000  years  of  acting  theory  and  criticism — from 
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Aristotle  to  David  Mamet,  but  also  from  the  many  productions  that  I have 
directed  or  performed  in,  in  New  York  City  over  the  last  five  years. 

In  chapter  1 of  this  study,  I outline  the  history  of  comedic  acting 
theory,  citing  the  ideas  and  works  of  commentators  and  critics  of 
comedic  acting  throughout  the  last  two-thousand  years.  In  chapter  2 I 
synthesize  the  recurring  themes  and  ideas  about  comedy  acting  that 
have  been  reiterated  over  the  centuries  with  my  own  theories  and 
practical  techniques — developed  out  of  twenty  years  of  acting  comedy. 
Chapter  3 records  the  actual  results  of  applying  these  five  tenets,  Reality, 
Intensity,  Incongruity,  Tension,  and  Technique,  to  actual  productions  of 
various  comedies  at  the  old  Circle-in-the-Square  (Downtown)  in  New 
York  City. 


CHAPTER  1 

CAN  COMEDY  ACTING  BE  TAUGHT? 


Does  humor  depend  on  an  innate,  instinctive,  “humorous”  quality 

or  can  it  be  learned?  Does  the  actor  have  to  have  a sense  of  humor  to  be 

funny?  Most  theorists  and  comedians  say  “yes.”  In  her  seminal  book  on 

comedy  acting,  The  Craft  of  Comedy,  Athene  Seyler  asserts: 

Now  if  you  were  to  ask  me  how  to  induce  this  point  of  view 
[the  comic]  you  would  have  me  rather  beat.  Because  I have 
to  confess  that  I fear  it  cannot  be  induced,  that  it  is  a quality 
of  mind  which  is  either  bom  in  one  or  not.  (10) 

Doug  Moston,  the  actor  and  Method  acting  coach  who  wrote  the 
book  Coming  to  Terms  mith  Acting:  An  Instructional  Glossary,  is  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Seyler  and  Haggard:  “The  good  news  is  that  [comic] 
timing  helps  you  to  focus  your  actions  and  intentions  so  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  your  character.  The  bad  news  is,  it  can’t  be  taught” 
(31). 

In  The  Method  as  a System  for  Today’s  Actor  the  great  interpreter  of 
the  Method,  Lawrence  Parke,  is  a little  more  optimistic  about  the  benefits 
of  training  when  he  says,  “While  it’s  true  that  the  comic  sense  can’t  be 
taught,  still  some  of  the  ingredients  can  be  extrapolated  from  the  whole 
and  worked  on”  (249). 
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It  is  not  only  theorists  who  think  that  successful  comedic  acting 
cannot  be  taught;  many  performers  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Lucille  Ball 
has  said  on  several  occasions  that  “comedy  is  something  that  if  you  ain’t 
got,  you  ain’t  gonna  get.”  Tony  Randall  has  expressed  similar  views  on 
the  requirements  of  comedic  acting  in  David  Black’s  book,  The  Magic  of 
Theatre: 

The  actors  who  can  play  comedy,  can  play  serious  because 
it’s  the  same  thing.  The  actors  who  can  play  serious  can’t 
necessarily  play  comedy.  The  simple  reason  is  that  you 
must  have  a terrific  sense  of  humor.  But  there  are  a lot  of 
people  with  very  little  humor  in  them.  . . . Either  you  have  a 
good  sense  of  humor  or  you  don’t.  (55) 

In  opposition  to  this  rather  fatalistic  position,  some  critics  believe 
(as  do  I)  that  there  is  some  positive  benefit  to  training  and  study,  to 
practicing  and  rehearsing  technique,  and  that  one  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  bom  funny  to  be  funny.  John  Louis  Deszeran  in  his  book  The 
Student  Actor’s  Handbook  writes:  “If  you  see  yourself  exclusively  as  a 
dramatic  (‘serious’)  actor,  you  are  not  only  underestimating  comedy,  but 
you  may  also  be  limiting  yourself  to  impressing  your  audience  with 
emotional  feats”  (113). 

Maria  Aitken  wrote  one  of  the  only  books  solely  devoted  to  comedy 
acting  titled,  Style:  Acting  in  High  Comedy,  in  which  she  gave  advice  to 
actors  acting  in  plays  such  as  those  written  by  Noel  Coward,  John 
Guare,  and  Nicky  Silver.  On  the  simplicity  of  comedy  acting  she  argues: 
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“Understand  the  thoughts  behind  the  witty  words,  say  them  and  you’ll  be 
witty”  (59).  Similarly,  Stuart  Vaughan  is  adamant  about  the  possibilities 
of  teaching  actors  in  his  book  Directing  Plays:  A Working  ProfessionaVs 
Method:  “I  sometimes  think  that  learning  to  play  comedy  is  harder  than 
learning  to  play  the  piano.  But  comedy  can  be  learned”  (253).  Arthur 
Shurtleff,  the  great  casting  director,  producer,  and  writer,  in  his  book 
Audition,  maintains: 

All  things  can  be  learned,  that  no  one  was  born  with  the  instinct 
for  comedy  timing.  Of  course,  any  instinct  has  to  be  developed, 
encouraged,  nurtured  to  grow,  must  be  perfected  by  trial  and 
error.  (213) 

Acting  instructors,  directors,  and  even  comedic  actors  themselves 
are  divided  on  this  important  issue.  I feel  that  if  actors  have  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  do  not  fear  being  in  front  of  an  audience,  they  can  be 
taught  the  techniques  of  comedic  acting.  But,  when  actors  seem  self- 
conscious,  lack  confidence,  or  are  fearful  of  the  audience’s  judgment, 
they  become  singularly  unfunny,  in  most  instances.1  Successful  comedy 
acting  is  contingent  upon  confidence  and  concentration,  as  well  as  on 
the  application  of  certain  techniques  that  enhance  comic  timing  as  well 
as  comic  characterization. 


1 As  most  of  us  know,  the  stage  fright  of  a single  actor  can  be  devastating  to  an  entire 
performance  of  a play.  What  happens  many  times  is  that  the  audience  can  become 
engaged  with  the  actor  and  his  dilemma,  rather  than  with  the  character  and  his.  In  the 
meantime,  the  text  is  flying  by  with  no  one  laughing,  because  the  emotional  train  wreck 
happening  onstage  is  mesmerizing  everyone.  Many  times  there  is  very  little  that  can  be 
done  to  help  the  actor;  stage  fright  is  debilitating  and  sometimes  incurable. 


Comedy  acting  is  in  many  ways  more  difficult  than  serious  acting. 
It  requires  a divided  concentration  in  the  actor.  From  the  most  violent 
slapstick  to  the  bawdiest  farce,  the  actor  must  attend  to  the  internal 
realities  of  the  character,2  while  at  the  same  time  concentrating  on  the 
external  requirements  of  the  comedy,  which  are  considerable,  as 
evidenced  by  this  illustrated  analysis  of  a joke  and  its  delivery  by 
Henning  Nelms  (164): 


Figure  2-1 

This  illustration  is  especially  revealing  of  the  somewhat  inflexible 
rules  and  conventions  for  telling  a joke.  With  such  stringent  technical 
requirements,  one  can  see  how  comedy  places  extra  demands  on  the 


2 If  the  actor  presents  a character  with  no  inner  motivation  for  his  actions,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  creating  a caricature.  According  to  actor/ theorist  Henri  Szeps,  “caricature  is  a 
display  of  outward  facets  of  behavior,  without  the  accompanying  inner  processes  that 
would  normally  give  rise  to  them”  (13).  Without  proper,  understandable  motivation  for 
the  character’s  behavior,  the  audience  may  become  confused  instead  of  amused. 
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actor,  demands  that  can  be  met  only  with  the  application  of  certain 
principles,  which  can  be  learned. 

Thus,  the  basic  question  remains  whether  successful  comedic 
acting  is  an  innate  skill,  requiring  a certain  sensibility  in  the  actor  (i.e.,  a 
sense  of  humor) , or  whether  it  can  be  taught,  regardless  of  any 
predetermining  factors.  Both  artists  and  theorists  remain  divided  on  the 
subject.  My  conclusion  is  that  whether  the  actor  is  innately  “funny”  or 
not,  all  actors  can  benefit  from  practice  and  from  the  application  of 
certain  comedic  techniques.  As  the  above  diagram  suggests,  comedy  has 
stringent  and  inflexible  rules  that  must  be  followed,  and  a “sense  of 
humor”  does  not  always  guarantee  the  laugh. 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  HISTORY  OF  COMEDIC  ACTING  THEORY 
Prior  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  very  little  had  been  written  about  the  art  of  acting  in  general,  much 
less  comedic  acting.  To  be  sure,  tomes  have  been  written  since  the 
seventeenth  century  about  the  history  and  the  nature  of  comedy  itself, 
but  very  seldom  has  the  actual  process  of  performing  comedy  been 
discussed.  The  reason  for  this  imbalance  might  be  traced  to  the  biased 
attitude  toward  comedy  in  general  throughout  history.  It  is  a fact  that 
most  of  the  early  classical  Greek  comedies  are  no  longer  extant, 
compared  to  the  early  tragedies,  because  they  simply  were  not  thought 
important  enough  to  save.  Even  today,  comedy  is  generally  esteemed  as 
being  less  substantial  and  somehow  more  superficial  than  drama. 
Comedies  are  rarely  anthologized  and  rarely  thought  of  as  canonical  or 
worthy  of  study  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  educational  system.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  a thorough  and  comprehensive  analysis  has  never 
been  undertaken. 

The  origins  of  what  little  comedic  acting  theory  there  is  are  found 
in  Aristotle’s  The  Poetics.  Unfortunately,  the  second  half  of  his  work, 
covering  comedy,  is  no  longer  extant;  however,  in  book  five,  Aristotle  does 
hint  briefly  at  the  way  comedy  should  be  written,  and  from  this,  the  way 
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it  should  be  acted  might  be  inferred.  He  argues,  “Comedy  is  ...  an 
imitation  of  men  who  are  inferior  but  not  altogether  vicious.  The 
ludicrous  is  a species  of  ugliness  which  is  not  painful  or  injurious”  (10). 
The  message  to  the  actor  is  that  in  constructing  comedic  characters,  one 
should  take  care  not  to  make  their  behavior  too  frightening,  too  violent, 
or  too  threatening,  because  audience  laughter  depends  upon  the  action 
onstage  being  non-threatening  to  everyone  involved — both  to  the  actors 
and  to  the  audience.  One  of  the  first  rules  of  comedy  is  that  if  it  seems 
as  if  there  is  an  actual  physical  threat  to  someone,  empathy  and  worry 
will,  most  times,  supersede  the  laughter. 

A few  more  hints  can  be  gleaned  from  an  anonymous  document  on 
comedy,  the  Tractatus  Coislinianus,  written  sometime  between  the  4th 
and  the  2nd  centuries  B.C.  However,  The  Tractatus  is  mostly  concerned 
with  analyzing  the  nature  of  comedy,  rather  than  prescribing  any 
methods  for  performing  it.  The  anonymous  author  gives  an  early  model 
of  joke  analysis  with  this  simple  formula:  “Laughter  arises  (I)  from  the 
diction  [and]  (II)  from  the  things.”  In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  what  the 
actor  says  that  is  funny,  it  is  also  how  he  says  it.  Under  “diction,”  the 
author  lists:  “(A)  Homonyms  (B)  Synonyms  (C)  Garrulity  (D)  Paronyms  (E) 
Diminutives  (F)  Perversion  (1)  by  the  voice  [and]  (2)  by  other  means  of  the 
same  sort  (G)  Grammar  and  syntax.”  By  “things,”  the  author  means  that 
laughter  comes, 

(A)  From  assimilation,  employed 
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(1)  toward  the  worse 

(2)  toward  the  better 

(B)  From  deception 

(C)  From  the  impossible 

(D)  From  the  possible  and  inconsequent 

(E)  From  the  unexpected 

(F)  From  debasing  the  personages 

(G)  From  the  use  of  clownish  (pantomimic)  dancing 

(H)  When  one  of  those  having  power,  neglecting  the  greatest 
things,  takes  the  most  worthless 

(I)  When  the  story  is  disjointed,  and  has  no  sequence.  (65) 

Little  else  was  written  about  comedy  acting  until  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  when  in  1 543  Giovambattista  Girardi  Cinthio,  a leading 
tragedian  of  his  day,  published  a “Discourse  on  Comedies  and 
Tragedies.”  Cinthio,  in  his  analysis  of  comedy,  calls  for  the  actor  to 
provide  ordinary  speech  patterns,  and  “conversation  that . . . seems  like 
the  speech  of  friends  and  relatives  if  they  were  to  talk  about  such  things” 
(124).  Shortly  after  that,  in  1548,  another  Italian,  Franciscus 
Robortellus,  wrote  in  his  essay  “On  Comedy”  that  characters  in  comedy 
ought  to  be  “like  the  reality”  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  and  that  “the 
imitation  of  character  in  any  role  should  be  expressed  according  to  his 
[the  actors]  traditional  reputation  and  the  common  opinion  of  mankind” 
(128).  In  effect,  Robortellus  disagreed  with  the  declamatory  and 
bombastic  delivery  of  lines  customary  to  his  day,  and  suggested  instead 
that  “the  diction  [be]  delivered  as  if  by  chance,  appearing  careless  and  by 
no  means  studied”  (130). 

From  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
were  several  English  commentators  on  the  art  of  comedic  acting. 


Commonly  referred  to  as  the  first  great  English  actor,  David  Garrick 
wrote  an  important  essay  titled  “An  Essay  on  Acting”  in  1744,  in  which 
he  makes  a plea  for  more  realistic  acting: 
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The  only  way  to  arrive  at  great  excellency  in  characters  of 
humor,  is  to  be  very  conversant  with  human  nature,  that  is 
the  noblest  and  best  study,  by  this  way  you  will  more 
accurately  discover  the  workings  of  spirit  (or  what  other 
physical  terms  you  please  to  call  it)  upon  the  indifferent 
modifications  of  matter.  (135) 

The  second  voice  is  that  of  John  Hill,  whose  essay  “Understanding, 

Sensibility,  and  Fire,”  written  in  1750,  makes  an  appeal  for  a more 

naturalistic  style  of  comedic  acting;  in  it  he  describes  the  necessity  for 

the  comedic  actor  to  feel  “every  emotion  of  the  heart  . . . every  species  of 

passion  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  being  affected  by”  (127).  Hill 

thought  that  the  actor  of  comedy  should  be  as  emotionally  powerful  and 

adaptable  as  the  actor  of  tragedy: 

If  in  playing  comedy  it  is  necessary  that  the  player  be  able  to 
make  the  most  different  impressions  succeed  one  another 
readily  and  easily  in  his  heart,  it  is  not  less  essential  to  the 
performer  in  tragedy  that  he  feel,  much  more  strongly  than 
the  other  needs  to  do,  every  one  of  those  which  he  is  to 
express  to  the  audience.  (127) 

In  her  book  The  Stanislavski  Heritage  Christine  Edwards  makes 
the  claim  that  “regardless  of  all  the  other  points  covered  by  Diderot  and 
Talma,  succeeding  generations  have  espoused  the  cause  of  one  or  the 
other  in  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a single  proposition,  that  an 
actor  should  identify  himself  with  the  character  he  is  playing”  (136). 
These  two  figures  of  the  French  Enlightenment  were  diametrically 
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opposed  in  their  opinions  on  acting.  Diderot,  ever  the  philosophe,  felt 
that  the  actor  should  at  all  times  maintain  a tight  control  over  his 
emotional  state  and  never  let  himself  experience  the  same  emotions  that 
the  character  is  experiencing.  This  idea  has  become  known  as  “Diderot’s 
Paradox,”  paradoxical  because  of  the  somewhat  contradictory  notion  that 
the  actor  can  remain  icily  objective  and  unemotional  while  his  character 
is  in  the  throes  of  a violent  emotional  passion.  Many  contend  that 
Diderot  was  merely  reacting  negatively  to  the  hysterical  and  declamatory 
acting  style  of  his  day. 

Talma,  on  the  other  hand,  was  actually  an  actor,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  practitioners  of  a more  naturalistic  acting  style  of  acting. 
Stanislavski,  by  his  own  admission,  appropriated  many  of  the  ideas  in 
his  system  from  artists  like  Talma,  who  wrote  the  famous  essay, 
“Reflections  on  Acting”  in  1825.  Talma  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  actor 
should  identify  with  the  character  to  make  the  character  real  for  the 
audience.  The  actor  should  feel  what  the  character  feels,  think  what  the 
character  thinks,  take  the  same  emotional  journey  that  the  actor  takes. 
Especially  in  comedy,  Talma  asserts,  the  actor  should  use  the  stuff  of  his 
own  personality,  experience,  etc.,  because  in  comedy  the  actor  is 
portraying  “real”  people,  everyday  people  with  their  faults  and  foibles, 
rather  than  the  actor  of  tragedy,  who  is  portraying  gods,  royalty, 
celebrated  heroes  and  such.  In  his  essay,  “Grandeur  Without  Pomp,” 
Talma  talks  about  the  distinction  between  acting  comedy  and  tragedy: 
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Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  it  is  more 
difficult  to  play  tragedy  or  comedy,  I will  say  that  to  arrive  at 
perfection  in  either,  the  same  moral  and  physical  faculties 
are  required.  . . . The  comedian  . . . represents  beings  whom 
he  sees  every  day — beings  of  his  own  class.  Indeed,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  his  task  is  confined  to  the 
representations  of  folly  and  ridicule,  and  to  painting 
passions  in  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and,  consequently,  more 
moderate  than  those  which  come  within  the  domain  of 
tragedy.  It  is,  if  I may  so  express  it,  his  own  nature  which, 
in  his  imitations,  speaks  and  acts.  (183) 

Their  argument  still  stands  today;  theorists  of  acting  are  still  split  over 

the  question  of  emotion  and  the  actor. 

A few  years  in  advance  of  Talma,  William  Hazlitt,  in  addition  to  his 
most  notable  work,  “On  Wit  and  Humour,”  wrote  several  essays  on  the 
plays  and  players  of  London  in  1819.  In  them  he  describes  the  style  of 
many  of  the  comedic  actors  of  his  day.  One  such  description  is  useful  to 
today’s  comedic  actor: 

Bannister  did  not  go  out  of  himself  to  take  possession  of  his 
part,  but  put  it  on  over  his  ordinary  dress,  like  a surtout, 
snug,  warm,  and  comfortable.  He  let  his  personal  character 
appear  through;  and  it  was  the  one  great  charm  of  his 
acting.  (142) 

In  1846  Soren  Kierkegaard  published  his  essay  “The  Comical,”  in 
which  he  identifies  incongruity  as  the  basis  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  In 
tragedy,  he  says,  there  is  painful  incongruity,  while  in  comedy  there  is 
painless  incongruity:  “Wherever  there  is  life,  there  is  contradiction,  and 
wherever  there  is  contradiction,  there  is  comedy  present”  (459).  Though 
Kierkegaard  does  not  address  the  issue  of  comedy  acting  directly,  he 
does  advise  the  actor  to  make  each  character  as  complicated  and  as 
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contradictory  as  human  beings  are  in  real  life.  Kierkegaard  also  wrote  an 

essay  on  comedic  acting  in  opera  (specifically  the  comic  opera  Ludovico) 

titled,  “Herr  Phister  as  Captain  Scipio.”  Here  he  evaluates  the 

performance  of  one  the  leading  comedic  actors  of  his  day: 

Scipio  is  a military  man.  . . . But  on  the  other  hand,  Scipio 
is  a civilian.  The  comic  effect  is  achieved  by  letting  this 
military  personage,  this  brilliant  uniform,  be  cast  in  an 
utterly  incongruous  light.  ...  So  the  contradiction  is  in  full 
swing.  At  every  moment  the  civilian’s  mannerisms  make  the 
military  officer’s  uniform  ridiculous.  (117) 

In  1887  there  began  a yearlong  debate  in  the  press  between  several 
of  the  leading  actors  of  the  day:  namely,  Constant  Coquelin,  Henry 
Irving,  and  Dion  Boucicault.  Coquelin  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Diderot  one  hundred  years  earlier,  that  the  actor  should  not  identify  with 
the  character  and  that  he  or  she  should  remain  unmoved  during  a 
performance,  even  when  the  character  is  supposed  to  be  experiencing 
emotion.  In  his  article  for  Harpers  Monthly  in  May,  1887,  titled  “Actors 
and  Acting,”  he  claims: 

The  actor  ought  never  to  let  his  part  ‘run  away’  with  him.  It 
is  false  and  ridiculous  to  think  that  it  is  proof  of  the  highest 
art  for  the  actor  to  forget  that  he  is  before  the  public.  If  you 
identify  yourself  with  your  part  to  the  point  of  asking 
yourself,  as  you  look  at  the  audience,  What  are  all  those 
people  doing  here?’ — if  you  have  no  more  consciousness 
where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing — you  have  ceased  to 
be  an  actor:  you  are  a madman.  (30) 

The  next  round  in  the  debate  came  from  Henry  Irving,  the  notable 
American  actor  and  an  early  proponent  of  the  naturalistic  style  of  acting, 
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in  his  article  “M.  Coquelin  on  Actors  and  Acting.”  Irving  takes  issue  with 

both  Coquelin ’s  and  Diderot’s  position  on  the  actor.  He  says, 

When  M.  Coquelin  maintains  that  an  actor  should  never 
exhibit  real  emotion,  he  is  treading  old  and  disputed  ground. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  player  shed  tears  or  not,  so  long 
as  he  can  make  his  audience  shed  them;  but  if  tears  can  be 
summoned  at  his  will  and  subject  to  his  control,  it  is  the 
true  art  to  utilize  such  a power,  and  happy  is  the  actor 
whose  sensibility  has  at  once  so  great  a delicacy  and 
discipline.  (47) 

The  third  article,  and  the  one  that  connects  the  whole  affair  to 
comedic  acting  theory,  “Coquelin — Irving,”  was  published  by  Dion 
Boucicault  in  August,  1887.  In  refuting  Coqelin’s  position  on  dramatic 
acting — that  the  actor  should  be  insensible  to  the  emotions  of  his 
character — Boucicault  makes  the  same  mistake  that  Coquelin  does 
concerning  comedy:  “M.  Coquelin  says  the  voice  of  the  heart  is  inartistic; 
it  must  be  controlled  and  molded  by  the  brain!  Yes!  In  comedy — into 
which  the  emotions  alluded  to  never  enter,  or,  if  so,  in  a very  modified 
degree”  (57).  Boucicault  argues:  “M.  Coquelin  describes  his  method  of 
building  up  a character.  It  affords  an  admirable  lesson  to  comedians, 
and  should  be  preserved  as  an  imperishable  record  in  the  archives.  . . . 
But  as  comedy  is  largely  a physiological  study,  tragedy  is  largely 
pathologic”  (58).  In  other  words,  Boucicault  feels — mistakenly  in  my 
opinion — that  actor  identification  with  a role  is  only  appropriate  to 
tragedy  or  serious  drama,  and  that  the  actor  of  comedy  should  remain, 
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as  Diderot  said  of  all  actors,  distanced  and  removed  from  the  passions  of 
the  heart. 

No  discussion  of  comedy  acting  would  be  complete  without  a 
mention  of  Henri  Bergson’s  important  article,  “Laughter.”  In  it,  he 
outlines  a model  of  comedic  characterization  based  on  the  automaton,  a 
distortion  of  character  designed  to  make  the  character  seem  more 
machine-like  or  in  Bergson’s  words,  “Something  mechanical  inlaid  on  the 
living”  (739).  But  it  has  to  be  noted  that  Bergson’s  conception  of  the 
automaton  is  firmly  grounded  in  the  inner  reality  of  the  character.  The 
first  line  of  his  essay  confirms  this:  “The  first  point  to  which  we  should 
call  attention  is  that  there  is  no  comic  outside  of  what  is  exclusively 
human”  (737).  The  automaton  produces  humor,  but  only  if  that 
distortion  or  exaggeration  is  grounded  in  the  inner  reality  of  the 
character. 

Many  of  these  commentators  have  insisted  on  the  realism  of  the 
comic  character,  and  this  argument  culminates  in  the  theories  of 
Stanislavski,  theories  that  reflect  a general  cultural  shift  that  took  place 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Western  society  began 
to  turn  its  gaze  inward,  began  to  seek  inner  truths,  specific  truths  of  the 
individual,  rather  than  those  of  the  universal,  the  abstract.  Various 
scientific  and  pseudo- scientific  disciplines  were  emerging,  each  with  an 
increased  interest  in  the  “self”  as  an  object  of  study  and  analysis; 
sociology  was  on  the  rise,  photography  was  becoming  a powerful  tool  of 
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critical  self-examination;  Darwinism  was  revealing  man  as  a natural 
being,  while  Marxism  was  focusing  on  man  as  a social  being.  Finally, 
toward  the  end  of  the  centuiy,  psychoanalysis  became  the  ultimate 
science  of  the  self. 

Within  this  atmosphere  of  change  and  self-discovery  emerged  a 
science  of  acting,  laid  out  by  Stanislavski,  his  associates,  and  disciples. 

In  their  attempts  to  objectify  the  acting  process,  to  label  and  categorize  it, 
the  Russians  were  guided  by  the  principle  of  making  dramatic 
performance  more  naturalistic.  The  nineteenth  centuiy  marks  the  first 
time  that  actors  started  to  organize  and  systematize  acting  training.  For 
the  first  time,  people  started  taking  the  time  to  write  down  their  thoughts 
about  acting,  instead  of  transmitting  the  information  orally,  as  had  been 
the  practice  for  thousands  of  years. 

Fortunately,  just  as  acting  in  Russia  was  becoming  more 
naturalistic,  so  was  the  playwriting.  Writers  such  as  Gogol,  Gorky, 
Tolstoy,  and  later  Chekhov  began  to  put  multi-dimensional  human 
characters  onto  the  stage  in  both  comedies  and  dramas.  Christine 
Edwards,  in  her  book  The  Stanislavski  Heritage,  says  of  Nikolai  Gogol’s 
contribution  to  theatrical  naturalism:  “Just  at  the  time  when  the  actor 
was  experimenting  with  new  ways  of  making  the  characters  he  was 
playing  into  living  people,  the  playwright  presented  him  with  living  people 
to  impersonate  it.”  Gogol  himself  says,  in  reference  to  comedy:  “The  less 
the  actor  thinks  about  making  the  audience  laugh,  the  more  he  will 
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succeed  in  doing  it.  Laughter  will  spring  from  the  seriousness  with 
which  each  person  in  the  play  performs  his  task”  (qtd.  in  Edwards  19). 
Gogol’s  comedic  masterpiece  was  The  Inspector,  a play  that  has  given 
generations  of  actors  the  chance  to  create  real,  living  comedic  characters 
onstage. 

Stanislavski  also  comes  from  a great  tradition  of  Russian  actors 
who  resisted  the  bombastic  and  highly  rhetorical  acting  style  of  their  day: 
Karatygin,  Mochalov,  and  especially  Schepkin.  The  great  actor,  Michael 
Schepkin,  bom  in  1788,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  forefather  of 
Russian  realism.  Onstage,  he  spoke  in  his  own  voice;  he  sought  to 
identify  with  his  characters,  to  merge  with  them  physically  and 
emotionally.  And  it  all  happened  by  accident,  according  to  him:  “I 
realized  that  I had  pronounced  some  words  in  a very  simple  way,  so 
simple  in  fact  that,  if  this  had  been  in  life  and  not  in  a play,  I should  not 
have  said  it  differently”  (qtd.  in  Edwards  16). 

The  actor/ teacher  Jilinsky  was  known  to  have  said  about  acting 
comedy:  “You  must  play  the  most  ridiculous  circumstances  with  the 
same  degree  of  concentration  that  you  give  to  a serious  moment”  (qtd.  in 
Edwards  42) . Although  Stanislavski  himself  rarely  addressed  the 
distinction  between  dramatic  and  comedic  acting,  his  disciple 
Gorchakov,  in  a book  titled  The  Theatre  in  Soviet  Russia,  described 
Stanislavski’s  work  on  comedy  in  this  way: 
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Stanislavski  transmuted  the  comic  chimeras  of  satire  into 
reality.  ...  He  showed  ‘comedy  from  within’  and  the 
grotesque  element  came  from  the  depths  of  the  spirit.  All 
this  was  the  victoiy  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  the 
Stanislavski  system  over  all  the  methods  of  the  reformers, 
(qtd.  in  Edwards  100) 

Another  of  Stanislavski’s  disciples,  Orlovsky,  provides  this  account 
of  the  master’s  work  on  comedy:  “Characterizations  of  the  cast  were 
sharpened  almost  to  the  point  of  the  grotesque.  . . . Here,  however,  there 
was  this  difference:  under  the  comic  treatment  lay  real  human  feelings 
and  sincere  experience”  (qtd  in  Edwards  54-55). 

Stanislavski  developed  his  system  as  a reaction  against  the 
prevailing  declamatory  and  superficial  acting  styles  of  the  previous 
centuries,  and  he  sought  to  bring  naturalism  to  the  acting  of  both 
comedy  and  drama.  Above  all,  in  comedy,  he  taught  his  actors  to  avoid 
trying  to  be  funny  and  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  character  and  the 
actions  it  takes  to  satisfy  those  needs.  In  his  book  My  Life  in  Art  he 
points  out: 


The  more  the  actor  wishes  to  amuse  his  audience,  the  more 
the  audience  will  sit  back  in  comfort  waiting  to  be  amused 
. . . but  as  soon  as  the  actor  stops  being  concerned  with  his 
audience,  the  latter  begins  to  watch  the  actor.  It  is 
especially  so  when  the  actor  is  occupied  in  something 
serious  and  interesting.  (464) 

The  system  he  developed  over  his  lifetime  was  designed  to  increase 
the  believability  of  the  characters  onstage  by  presenting  them  as  real 
human  beings.  To  that  purpose  early  in  his  career  he  taught  his  actors 


to  substitute  their  own  inner  life  for  the  inner  life  of  the  character.  He 
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taught  them  to  fill  the  empty  vessel  of  the  character  with  the  raw 
material  of  their  selves,  and  he  developed  sense  memory  and  emotion 
memory  for  that  purpose.1  Sense  memory  is  a technique  in  which  the 
actor  explores  the  five  senses  using  specific  sensorial  memories  of 
external  objects  (a  full  coffee  mug,  a cigarette)  and  conditions  (heat,  cold), 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  enabling  himself  to  invoke  those  sensorial 
experiences  onstage,  to  experience  organically  what  the  character  is 
experiencing. 

Stanislavski  also  developed  something  he  called  emotion  memory, 

or  affective  memory,  a technique  in  which  the  actor  is  trained  to  bring  up 

and  to  use  the  memory  of  past  emotional  experiences,  experiences  that 

correlate  to  the  given  circumstances  of  the  character  or  the  situation. 

Using  emotion-memory,  past  experiences  are  invoked  and  basically  lived 

through  onstage,  in  order  to  give  the  character  greater  dimension  and 

emotional  depth,  by  allowing  the  actor  to  represent  every  color  on  the 

emotional  spectrum.  Lee  Strasberg,  who  later  adopted  and  refined 

Stanislavski’s  system  in  the  United  States,  wrote  about  emotion  memory 

in  his  book,  A Dream  of  Passion:  The  Development  of  The  Method: 

Affective  memory  is  the  basic  material  for  reliving  on  the 
stage,  and  therefore  for  the  creation  of  a real  experience  on 
the  stage.  What  the  actor  repeats  in  performance  after 
performance  is  not  just  the  words  and  movements  he 


1 Stanislavski  himself  revised  his  system  several  times.  His  early  approach  emphasized 
what  is  known  as  “emotion-memory,”  or  the  use  of  the  actor’s  memory  of  past 
experiences  to  generate  an  analogous  state  of  mind  in  the  actor  to  that  of  the  character. 
Later,  he  changed  his  focus  away  from  generating  the  character’s  emotions  to  the 
character’s  actions. 
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practiced  in  rehearsal,  but  the  memory  of  emotion.  He 
reaches  this  emotion  through  the  memory  of  thought  and 
sensation.  (113) 

In  the  later  phase  of  his  career,  Stanislavski’s  focus  shifted  away 
from  emotions  and  the  inner  life  of  the  character  to  physical  actions, 
what  the  character  actually  does  in  the  play,  and  how  those  actions 
affect  the  emotions  of  the  actor.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  way 
for  the  actor  to  work  on  a character  was  from  the  outside/in,  rather  than 
from  the  inside/out.  His  point  was  that  correct  actions  give  rise  to 
correct  emotions  and  feelings  in  the  character.  He  says  in  The  Actor 
Prepares : 


We  artists  must  realize  the  truth  that  even  small  physical 
movements,  when  injected  into  ‘given  circumstances,’ 
acquire  great  significance  through  their  influence  on 
emotion.  . . . Why  do  I lay  such  exceptional  stress  on  this 
elementary  method  of  affecting  our  feelings?  If  you  tell  an 
actor  that  his  role  is  full  of  psychological  action,  tragic 
depths,  he  will  immediately  begin  to  contort  himself, 
exaggerate  his  passion,  ‘tear  it  to  tatters,’  dig  around  in  his 
soul  and  do  violence  to  his  feelings.  But  if  you  give  him 
some  simple  physical  problem  to  solve  and  wrap  it  up  in 
interesting,  affecting  conditions,  he  will  set  about  carrying  it 
out  without  alarming  himself  or  even  thinking  too  deeply 
whether  what  he  is  doing  will  result  in  psychology,  tragedy 
or  drama.  ( 1 50- 151) 

In  the  United  States,  Strasberg  reacted  negatively  to  Stanislavski’s 
shift  in  focus  and  continued  to  develop  his  own  system  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  inner  life  of  the  character.  He  later  influenced  two  generations  of 
American  actors  through  his  work  with  the  Group  Theatre  and  later  with 
The  Actors  Studio.  Even  after  his  death,  he  continues  to  influence  a new 
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generation  of  actors,  at  schools,  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the 
world. 

In  more  recent  years,  Henning  Nelms  published  a useful  if  general 
guidebook  to  theatre  in  1950  titled  Play  Production:  A Guidebook  for  the 
Student  of  Drama,  which  has  a section  titled  “Special  Problems”  that 
deals  with  the  special  demands  of  comedy.  He  states  that  “laugh-getting 
depends  75%  on  the  actor’s  technique  and  only  25%  on  the  point  of  the 
joke”  (159).  In  his  chapter  on  comedy,  he  systematizes  his  own  comedy 
technique,  which  he  lays  out  in  the  joke-analysis  chart  that  I included  in 
section  one  of  this  study. 

But  arguably  the  most  important  book  written  about  comedy 
acting  is  The  Craft  of  Comedy,  by  Athene  Seyler  and  Stephen  Haggard. 
The  book  is  an  epistolary  account  of  the  correspondence  between  Seyler, 
who  was  a noted  actor  and  lecturer  in  England,  and  the  young  Haggard, 
who  was  supposedly  writing  on  account  of  his  friend  with  comedic  acting 
pretensions.  The  book  of  letters  contains  invaluable  lessons  for  the 
would-be  actor  of  comedy.  She  gives  tips  on  everything  from  character 
analysis  to  elocution.  She  also  lists  what  are  for  her  the  basic  elements 
of  comedy:  “lack  of  balance,”  “distortion,”  “over-emphasis,”  “under- 
emphasis,” and  “surprise.”  Fourteen  years  after  composing  this  account, 
Seyler  reflected  that  to  make  an  audience  laugh,  “there  is  only  one 
essential — namely  truth.  The  actor  must  feel  deeply  the  circumstance,  or 
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his  own  point  of  view  or  emotion,  and  he  must  do  this  in  the  round  as  it 
were”  (2). 

Simon  Callow,  the  great  English  actor  of  both  comedy  and  tragedy, 
wrote  one  of  the  only  books  on  acting  in  Restoration  comedy  titled  Acting 
in  Restoration  Comedy,  which  has  an  abundance  of  information  about 
comedy  acting  in  general,  from  Elizabethan  to  contemporary  plays. 
Similar  to  Callow’s  book  on  Restoration  comedy  is  Maria  Aitken’s  book, 
Style:  Acting  in  High  Comedy.  While  useful  for  general  principles,  both 
books  discourage  actor  identification  with  the  part,  and  both  are 
suspicious  of  the  actor’s  emotional  involvement  with  the  role. 

Another  invaluable  source  of  information  on  comedy  acting  is 

Stuart  Vaughan’s  Directing  Plays:  A Working  Professional’s  Method.  In 

his  chapter  on  comedy,  Vaughan  instructs  the  would-be  comedic  actor 

on  everything  from  comedic  exaggeration,  to  pace,  to  the  mechanics  of 

joke  telling.  Vaughan’s  position  on  emotion  and  the  actor  is  similar  to 

Callow’s  and  Aitken’s,  in  that  he  also  is  suspicious  of  Method  approaches 

to  acting  comedy.  Here  he  develops  the  idea  that  comedy  acting  is 

divided  into  two  somewhat  objective  areas  of  concentration  for  the  actor: 

In  comedy,  there  are  two  structures  in  operation 
simultaneously.  One  structure  is  made  up  of  beats, 
intentions,  adjustments,  moments — all  those  stage  events 
that  advance  the  story.  The  other  structure  is  the  joke 
structure,  comprised  of  plant,  pause,  point,  amplifier,  bridge 
and  all  the  associated  devices  by  which  laughter  is  provoked. 
(258) 
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Lawrence  Parke  and  Doug  Moston  are  two  Method  actors  and 
theorists  who  have  undertaken  to  integrate  the  Method  and  comedy  in 
their  books  on  acting.  Both  include  chapters  in  which  they  analyze  and 
give  insights  into  how  to  deal  with  the  special  requirements  of  comedy 
and  comedic  characterization.  In  The  Method  as  a System  for  Today's 
Actor,  Parke  points  out  that  the  “comedy  player  . . . has  to  build  the 
comic  character.  Only  occasionally  can  he  simply  clown  his  way  through 
on  his  own  unique  talents  to  such  a degree  that  he  does  not  need 
anything  else”  (248).  Moston  says  something  similar  in  his  Coming  to 
Terms  with  Acting:  An  Instruction  Glossary:  “Playing  comedy  means 
creating  the  proper  inner  life.  Your  choice  will  determine  whether  you’re 
exploiting  the  comedic  elements  of  the  script  or  not”  (31). 

Far  and  away  the  best  book  about  acting  in  contemporary  comedy, 
and  comedy  in  general,  is,  I think,  Henri  Szeps’s  All  in  Good  Timing. 
Published  in  1996  it  provides  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  art  of  timing, 
which  is  merely  the  act  of  timing  the  rate  of  information  that  the  actor 
reveals  to  the  audience — in  both  comedy  and  drama.  According  to  Szeps, 
“Timing  is  knowing  when  the  audience  is  ready  for  the  next  piece  of 
information”  (17). 

Szeps  does  an  excellent  job  of  synthesizing  subjective  Method 
principles  with  the  objective  requirements  and  conventions  of  comedy. 
His  position  on  emotion  and  the  actor  is  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  actor 
to  experience  emotion  during  the  playing  of  the  part.  He  stresses  the 
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importance  of  living  the  part,  rather  than  merely  representing  it.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  Szeps  uses  a technique  veiy  similar  to  emotion 
memory  that  he  calls  “loading  up,”  and  he  calls  the  actual  memories 
“references”: 


References  would  not  be  necessary  if  we  could  keep  believing 
in  the  story  indefinitely,  and  if  we  were  able  to  spontaneously 
feel  what  we  were  meant  to  feel  at  any  moment  in  the  play. 
But  anyone  who  has  even  done  amateur  theatre  will  tell  you 
that  that  does  not  happen.  . . . Now  is  the  time  when  you  will 
need  the  skills,  the  little  thoughts,  the  sleight  of  hand  to 
trick  yourself.  (32-33) 

Szeps  tempers  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Method  with  the  suggestion 

that  people  generally  do  not  try  to  show  their  emotions,  they  try  to  hide 

them.  He  argues  that,  “if  you  are  deliberately  trying  to  show  your 

feelings  in  real  life  it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  are  either  lying  or  mad” 

(34).  So,  the  problem  for  the  actor  is  to  first  generate  the  feeling  or 

emotion,  and  then  to  fight  against  it — only  then  will  it  look  to  the 

audience  like  a real  person,  a person  who  is  struggling  to  restrain  their 

emotions.  Szeps  suggests  that  the  actor  “load  up”  a reference  that  will 

produce  slightly  more  emotional  affect  than  is  necessary: 

In  order  to  be  able  to  hold  back  your  emotions  always  load 
up  more  than  will  be  visible  from  the  outside.  A simple  way 
of  saying  it  is  that  if  you  are  supposed  to  appear  quietly 
angry  at  someone  you  should  be  holding  back  shouting  at 
them.  If  you  have  to  shout  at  them  have  enough  loading  to 
want  to  hit  them.  If  you  have  to  hit  them  hold  back  from 
killing  them.  And  if  you  have  to  kill  them  hold  back  from 
destroying  the  world.  (35) 
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However  these  theories  of  comedy  differ,  I think  that  all  touch, 
directly  or  by  implication,  on  what  can  be  deduced  as  five  central 
principles  of  comic  acting:  Reality,  Intensity,  Incongruity,  Tension,  and 
Technique.  These  principles  will  guide  the  discussion  in  subsequent 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  3 

CENTRAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMEDIC  ACTING 
Where  it  becomes  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
requirements  of  acting  within  the  multitude  of  wildly  divergent  forms  of 
comedy,  I will  do  so.  Different  forms  and  styles  of  comedy  each  have 
their  own  purposes,  rules,  conventions,  and  each  certainly  has  its  own 
technical  considerations  for  the  actor.  Yet,  even  though  comedy 
technique  varies  from  style  to  style,  the  premise  of  this  study  is  that 
there  are  certain  basic  principles  underlying  successful  comedy  acting, 
and  they  are  “Reality,”  “Intensity,”  “Incongruity,”  “Tension,”  and 
“Technique.”  In  discussing  these  principles  I will  use  a few  well-known 
comedies  as  illustrations. 

Reality 

The  idea  that  characters  in  a play,  no  matter  how  outlandish  or 
absurd  the  situation,  should  be  grounded  in  the  truth  of  human  reality, 
is  the  one  principle  upon  which  nearly  every  theorist  or  commentator  on 
the  art  of  comedy  acting  agrees.  Even  when  the  characters  are  not 
human,  when  they’re  monkeys,  as  in  David  Ives’  play  All  in  the  Timing, 
there  is  still  a perceivable  essence  of  humanity  at  the  core  of  the 
characters.  Even  in  the  most  exaggerated  of  comedic  forms,  Farce,  the 
actor  is  still  compelled  to  ground  the  distortions  or  exaggerations  of 
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character  in  the  truth  of  human  nature.  That  is,  the  exaggeration  has  its 
roots  in  the  inner  makeup  (wants,  needs,  drives,  defenses,  fantasies,  etc.) 
of  the  character  itself. 

The  intelligent  actor  knows  how  to  identify  what  the  character 
wants  or  needs  most  and  to  amplify  those  needs  to  the  point  of 
exaggeration;  but  the  idea  is  to  take  what  is  exaggerated  and  make  it 
natural,  rather  than  to  take  what  is  natural  and  make  it  exaggerated. 
Honest,  truthful,  internally  motivated  acting  is  key  to  comedy,  because 
comedy  is  generally  about  the  average,  the  recognizable,  rather  than  the 
rare  or  the  exalted  person.  Comedy  takes  as  its  subject  everyday  people, 
people  whom  the  audience  can  easily  recognize,  because  it  is  the  foibles 
of  average,  regular  people,  their  misperceptions  and  their  incongruities, 
that  interest  us  and  make  us  laugh. 

Many  scholars  believe  that,  in  what  has  become  known  as 

Hamlet’s  “advice  to  the  players”  speech,  Shakespeare  was  criticizing  the 

overblown,  declamatory  acting  style  of  his  contemporaries: 

O,  there  be  players  that  I have  seen  play,  and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly  (not  to  speak  it  profanely),  that 
neither  having  th’  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed 
that  I have  thought  some  of  Nature’s  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably.  (3,  2,  30-37) 

Similarly,  in  1674,  Rene  Rapin  stated  that, 

Comedy  is  worth  nothing  at  all  unless  he  [the  spectator] 
knows  and  can  compare  the  manners  that  are  exhibited  on 
the  stage  with  those  of  such  persons  as  he  has  conversation 
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withal.  . . . Tis  the  great  art  of  comedy  to  keep  close  to 
nature  and  never  leave  it.  (268) 

William  Hazlitt,  in  his  1819  essay  “On  Wit  and  Humour,”  also 
maintains:  “So  wit  is  often  the  more  forcible  and  pointed  for  being  dry 
and  serious,  for  it  then  seems  as  if  the  speaker  himself  had  no  intention 
in  it”  (605). 

In  his  book,  Modem  Short  Comedies  from  Broadway  to  London, 
Stanley  Richards  argues  that  for  a comedy  to  be  successful,  it  must  be 
grounded  in  human  reality:  “Beneath  the  surface  ...  of  an  effective 
comedy  there  always  must  be  that  element  of  truth,  that  thread  of 
credibility,  no  matter  how  unorthodox  or  bizarre  the  characters  or 
situations”  (3-4) . The  rule  is  that  whatever  the  comic  actor  does  should 
be  done  as  honestly  and  earnestly  as  possible.  Even  when  the  actions 
called  for  are  exaggerated  and  stereotypical,  the  comedic  character 
should  still  be  grounded  in  the  “truth”  of  human  life,  should  still  be 
driven  by  the  wants  and  needs  that  we  are  all  subject  to  at  every  waking 
moment.  Even  in  farce,  the  most  exaggerated  of  comedic  forms,  the 
actor,  according  to  Harrop  and  Epstein’s  Acting  with  Style,  must 
approach  performance  with  absolute  seriousness:  “A  game,  a joke,  a 
structure  of  exaggerations  and  improbabilities  farce  may  be,  but  it  is 
entirely  serious  for  the  actor”  (150-151). 

To  many  theorists  and  comedians,  the  art  of  being  funny  is  in  not 
trying  to  be  funny.  Lane  Crauford  in  Acting:  Its  Theory  and  Practice 
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states  that  “the  highest  reaches  of  comic  art  are  touched  when  the 

comedian  appears  gravely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  anything 

to  laugh  about”  (115).  Stuart  Vaughan,  who  tells  an  anecdote  about 

Howard  Lindsay  the  great  comedic  actor/ director/ writer/ producer, 

reiterates  that  the  actor  should  never  try  to  be  funny: 

I remember  Howard  Lindsay  . . . saying,  ‘If  you  can’t  amuse 
them,  convince  them.’  He  meant  that  if,  when  you  start  the 
evening,  they  just  aren’t  laughing  as  fully  as  usual,  don’t  try 
to  be  funnier— don’t  push.  Just  play  as  truthfully  as  you 
can,  and  you  will  gradually  draw  them  in,  converting  the 
smiles  to  chuckles  and  the  chuckles  into  laughs  by  Act  II. 
(258) 

According  to  Athene  Seyler,  “The  fundamental  law  of  all  acting, 
comic  or  serious  [is  that]  all  artistic  creation  be  founded  on  truth.”  She 
goes  on  to  say  that  “the  secret  of  comic  invention  is  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  one’s  part  and  do  the  things  the  character  would  truthfully 
do  in  given  situations”  (44).  Ron  Cameron  reiterates  this  same  idea  fifty 
years  later,  in  1991,  in  his  book  Acting  Skills  for  Life.  Cameron  opens  his 
section  on  comedy  acting  by  contending  that,  “it  is  important  that 
comedy  must  be  founded  on  the  internal  truth  of  the  character — or  your 
work  will  not  be  believable”  (282).  Similarly,  Alan  Arkin,  a legend  in  both 
comedy  acting  and  writing,  points  out:  “Underneath  every  insane  comedy 
is  as  much  truth  as  in  any  piece  of  tragedy”  (300). 

An  actor  who  approaches  a character  from  outside,  through 
physicalization,  facial  expressions,  funny  makeup  or  clothes  creates  a 
caricature,  rather  than  a character.  Henri  Szeps,  in  his  book  on  comedy 
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acting,  All  in  Good  Timing,  calls  caricature  “a  display  of  outward  facets  of 
behavior,  without  the  accompanying  inner  processes  that  would  normally 
give  rise  to  them”  (13). 

In  order  to  bring  a character  to  life,  the  actor  has  to  examine  and 
re-examine  the  character  on  the  page.  Anthony  Hopkins  said  at  an 
Actor’s  Studio  Seminar  that  he  re-reads  each  script  250  times  before 
rehearsals  even  begin.  That  might  be  a bit  extreme — if  it  is  true — but  it 
makes  sense  that  the  actor  should  be  completely  familiar  with  the 
character  by  the  time  rehearsals  begin.  He  should  be  able  to  complete  a 
full  beat-by-beat  analysis  of  the  character. 1 One  device  that  I use  to  aid 
actors  in  script-analysis  is  a playwriting  technique  that  I have  applied  to 
acting.2  Every  moment  they  are  onstage,  the  actors  have  to  master  what  I 
call  the  six  levels  of  dramatic  awareness.  They  have  to  be  constantly 
aware  of  what  the  character  is  thinking,  feeling,  doing,  saying,  and 
wanting  at  that  precise  moment,  and  the  actor  must  also  know  why  the 
character  wants  what  he  wants,  though  the  character  itself  might  not 
have  that  awareness.  A successful  production  is  full  of  those  moments 
of  wanting  and  doing,  which,  strung  together  seamlessly,  make  up  the 
story  the  playwright  and  director  are  attempting  to  tell. 


1 A beat  is  one  of  the  smallest  structural  units  of  a play.  A beat-change  is  determined 
by  many  different  things,  from  a change  in  a character’s  objective,  to  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  a character. 

2 This  is  a playwriting  technique,  designed  to  better  acquaint  the  playwright  with  what 
is  happening  specifically  with  the  characters  every  moment  in  the  play.  It  comes  out  of 
Playwriting:  The  First  Workshop,  by  Kathleen  E.  George. 
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For  example,  in  The  Lights,  the  character  Diamond  tries  to  get 
Lilian  to  drink  by  saying,  “Lilian,  that’s  an  empty  glass,”  referring  to  her 
wine  glass  (37).  Lilian’s  response  involves  a complex  set  of  actions  and 
reactions  to  his  intention  to  get  her  drunk: 


I THINK 

I FEEL 

I DO 

I SAY 

I WANT 

BECAUSE 

“Nice  try” 

Irritated 

Glare  at 

“I  don’t 

To  get  away 

I am  tired  and 

him. 

care  for 

from  these 

I have  had  an 

any,  thanks.” 

people. 

awful  day. 

For  an  actor  to  do  this  on  paper  is  commonly  called  “scoring  the 
text,”  and  this  system  will  increase  the  overall  awareness  of  each 
moment  and  will  aid  the  actor  in  discovering  the  complex  three- 
dimensional  makeup  of  the  character,  including  its  psychological,  social, 
physiological,  cultural  and  familial  background.  The  following  chart  is 
another  tool  of  script-analysis  that  I use  to  good  effect,  and  it  comprises 
a list  of  questions  that  I require  the  actor  to  answer  in  regards  to 
character:3 

Questions  on  Intentions 

1)  What  does  the  character  want?  What  is  his/her  “superobjective?”4 

2)  What  methods  does  the  character  use  to  obtain  what  he/ she  wants? 

3)  How  far  will  the  character  go  in  pursuit  of  what  he/ she  wants? 

3 This  list,  though  modified  considerably  by  me,  also  comes  from  a book  on  playwriting 
titled,  The  Art  of  Dramatic  Writing,  by  Lajos  Egri. 

4 According  to  Stanislavski,  and  many  theorists  since  him,  the  superobjective  is  the 
overarching  life-need  of  the  character,  i.e.,  the  thing,  person,  idea  that  the  character 
wants  most  in  the  world — all  his/her  actions  are  guided  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  superobjective. 
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4)  What  makes  the  character  want  what  he/ she  wants? 

5)  What  specific  obstacles  (internal  and  external)  does  the  character  have 
to  overcome  to  get  what  he  or  she  wants? 

Physical 

- Sex? 

- Age? 

- Height  and  Weight? 

- Posture? 

- Color  and  condition  of  hair? 

- Color  of  eyes/ skin? 

- Appearance?  Looks? 

- Over/underweight? 

- Tidy /untidy? 

- Shape  of  head,  face,  limbs? 

- Hygiene? 

- Health:  general  health,  heartbeat,  breathing;  perspiration,  muscular 
tension,  stomach  condition;  sensory  condition? 

- Vocal  quality? 

- Energy  level? 

- Physical  rhythm  and  tempo? 

- Vocal  rhythm  and  tempo? 

- Defects:  deformities,  abnormalities,  birthmarks? 

- Diseases? 

Social 

- Class:  lower,  middle,  upper? 

- Occupation:  type  of  work,  hours  of  work,  income;  condition  of  work, 
union/non-union,  attitude  toward  company /organization;  suitability  for 
work? 

- Education:  privileged /unprivileged,  attitude  towards  education,  grades; 
favorite  subjects,  poorest  subjects,  aptitude? 

- Religion? 

- Race/  Nationality? 

- Place  in  community:  leader? 

- Friends? 

- Clubs? 

- Sports? 

- Political  affiliations? 

- Amusements/ Hobbies:  books,  newspapers,  magazines? 

Psychological 

- Sex  life 

- Moral  standards  and  attitudes? 

- Personal  ambitions? 

- Frustrations/disappointments? 
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- Traumas? 

- Temperament:  choleric,  easygoing,  pessimistic/optimistic? 

- Attitude  toward  life/death:  resigned,  militant,  defeatist;  optimistic? 

- Childhood:  nurtured?  Over  or  under-nurtured?  Neglected? 

- Complexes:  obsessions,  superstitions,  phobias? 

- Inhibitions? 

- Extroverted /Introverted? 

- Abilities? 

- Talents? 

- Skills? 

- Intelligence? 

Familial 

- Parents  living/ dead? 

- Parents  separated  or  divorced? 

- Attitude  towards  parents? 

- Parents’  habits? 

- Parents’  mental  health? 

- Parents  vices? 

- Parents  nurturing/neglecting? 

- Number  of  siblings?  Birth  order? 

- Relationship  with  siblings? 

- Relationship  with  other  family  members? 

- Marital  status? 

- Children? 

I have  used  these  questions  in  both  my  playwriting  classes  and  in 
my  script-analysis  classes  for  actors,  because  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
actor  must  analyze  the  character  as  extensively  as  the  playwright  in 
creating  a character.  The  actor  has  to  see  him  or  herself  as  being  in 
collaboration  with  the  playwright,  because  without  that  contribution,  the 
character  is  only  words  on  a page.  First,  the  actor  must  glean  every  fact, 
every  suggestive  hint,  about  the  character  from  the  direct  and  indirect 
evidence  in  the  text;  then  he  or  she  must  fill  in  all  that  has  not  been  filled 
in  by  the  playwright.  The  direct  evidence  comes  from  the  playwright’s 
character  description  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  from  the  things  other 
characters  say  about  the  character,  as  well  as  the  things  that  the 
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character  says  about  him/ herself  and  others.  Indirect  evidence  can  also 
be  gleaned  from  the  character’s  actions — those  actually  prescribed  by  the 
text,  and  by  the  actions  others  take  for  or  against  him.  The  job  of  the 
actor  is  to  find  all  the  direct  and  indirect  evidence  of  character  in  the  text 
and  start  developing  the  character  from  there. 

Intensity 

As  a general  rule,  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  comedic  character 
must  be  more  acute,  more  deeply  felt  and  more  aggressively  pursued 
than  those  of  the  dramatic  character.  Jerry  Lewis  said  during  a master 
class  in  comedy  at  the  New  School  University,  “Nothing  is  as  serious  as 
comedy.”  The  seriousness,  the  intensity  with  which  the  characters 
pursue  their  objects  of  desire,  should  always  be  increased  with  comedy. 
Comedy  is  about  intense  feelings,  heightened  needs,  extravagant 
emotions,  and  exaggerated  physical  behaviors.  Because  much  of  the 
humor  in  comedy  comes  from  the  clashing  objectives  of  different 
characters,  it  best  serves  the  actor  to  approach  the  necessarily 
intensified  needs  of  the  character  with  absolute  seriousness  of  intention, 
not  “playing”  the  comedy,  but  intensely  seeking  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  character,  despite  the  various  obstacles  (both  external  and  internal) 
that  get  in  the  way.  This  intensity  can  be  distinguished  by  several 


situations  and  traits. 
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Overcoming  Obstacles 

The  best  definition  of  acting  that  I know  of  comes  out  of  David 
Ball’s  Backwards  and  Forwards:  A Technical  Manual  for  Reading  Plays : 
“You  do  not  really  know  a play  until  you  see  how  every  word  is  intended 
by  its  speaker  to  overcome  some  obstacle  to  getting  what  he  wants”  (29). 
If  this  is  true,  and  I think  it  is,  then  the  key  to  successful  acting  in 
general,  and  comedic  acting  in  specific,  is  to  know  at  every  moment  what 
you’re  doing  to  the  other  person  onstage  with  you  and  why. 

If  the  actor  creates  wants  and  needs  powerful  and  intense  enough 
for  the  character,  they  will  never  be  exhausted,  and  satisfying  them  will 
therefore  be  a constant  source  of  tension  and  conflict  for  the  characters, 
and  a source  of  laughter  for  the  audience.  Shurtleff  says  in  Audition : “In 
comedy  the  needs  in  the  relationship  must  be  even  greater  than  they  are 
in  drama,  the  competition  is  keener  and  more  immediate,  the  game- 
playing is  for  life  and  death  stakes  every  move  of  the  way”  (208). 
Shurtleffs  view  of  comedy  as  a competition  makes  sense.  Just  as  real 
people  compete  for  everything  from  birth  to  death,  so  should  characters 
compete  for  the  things  that  they  want.  That  is  why  people  come  to  the 
theatre:  to  see  their  daily  struggles  represented  onstage.  People  do  not 
read  King  Lear  to  learn  about  the  history  of  England.  They  go  to  see  a 
man  struggling  to  gain  control  of  his  property,  his  family,  and  his  life. 

So  if  every  character  onstage  approaches  their  situation  with  the 
attitude  that  they  have  to  triumph  over  whatever  obstacle  comes  their 
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way,  then  they  will  fight  much  harder  for  what  they  need,  and  the  result 
will  be  a struggle  that  is  more  intense,  more  conflictual,  and  more 
compelling  to  watch.  Shurtleff  gives  good  advice  to  the  actor  when  he 
says,  “There  are  two  points  of  view  with  which  an  actor  should  imbue 
eveiy  scene:  1.  I am  right  and  you  are  wrong.  2.  You  should  change  from 
being  the  way  you  are  to  be  what  I think  you  should  be”  (90). 

This  advice  is  definitely  useful  in  a comedy  such  as  The  Odd 
Couple,  where  both  characters  are  struggling  throughout  the  play  to 
change  the  other.  Both  characters  firmly  believe  that  they  are  right  and 
the  other  is  wrong,  so  if  both  actors  aggressively  pursue  what  their 
characters  want  with  this  point  of  view  in  mind,  it  will  guarantee  laughs 
from  the  audience,  because  it  is  sure  to  produce  an  intense  and 
exaggerated  conflict  between  the  two  characters. 

Intensifying  Needs 

The  character’s  needs  and  wants  in  comedy  should  always  be 
purposefully  amplified,  exaggerated,  and  the  actor  should  devote  a great 
deal  of  energy  to  finding  and  employing  various  strategies  aimed  at 
satisfying  those  needs.  One  of  the  rules  of  playwriting  is  that,  using 
various  strategies,  characters  should  tiy  multiple  times  to  get  what  they 
want.  Similarly,  in  acting  the  actor  has  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
choosing  strong  and  compelling  actions,  guided  by  strategies  aimed  at 
overcoming  obstacles  and  getting  the  character  what  he  wants. 
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Andreas  Manolikakis,  actor,  director,  theorist,  told  me  in  an 
interview  that  “acting  comedy  is  extreme  behavior  which  expresses  the 
deepest  internal  need.  Find  out  what  the  character  wants,  and  then 
think  of  things  to  do  to  satisfy  that  want.” 

It  is  the  wants  and  needs  of  characters  that  drive  the  plot  of  nearly 
every  play  ever  written.  People  want  things;  people  need  things,  and  so 
must  the  characters  in  a play  need  and  want,  or  they  will  not  be 
perceived  as  believable  by  the  audience.  The  actor  must  find  those 
things  that  the  character  wants  most  and  pursue  them  with  great 
intensity. 

Henri  Szeps  makes  the  point  several  times  that  the  actor  should 

always  go  after  what  the  character  wants  with  an  exaggerated  intention: 

As  with  caricature,  much  of  comedy  contains  exaggeration  of 
behavior.  But  it  need  not  be  as  obvious  as  face  pulling.  It 
might  be  only  sensed  as  a subtle  edge  of  over  seriousness,  a 
moment  of  deliberation  more  stunned,  a moment  of 
indignation  more  emphatic,  the  anger  more  bared.  ...  In 
real  life  human  beings  tend  to  edit  their  behavior  . . . comedy 
allows  it  to  all  hang  out.  ( 1 4) 

In  other  words,  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  character,  if  great 
enough  and  properly  employed,  will,  when  blocked  by  obstacles,  create  a 
source  of  frustrated  intensity  for  the  actor,  and  a source  of  interest  (and 
laughs)  for  the  audience.  One  of  the  best  American  comedic  actors  of 
stage  and  screen  is  Don  Knotts.  As  Barney  Fife  on  the  long-running 
television  show  Andy  Griffith,  Knotts  pursued  his  character’s  needs  and 
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wants  with  an  intensity  that  was  sometimes  painful  to  watch,  but  that 
caused  hilarious  conflict  all  around  him. 

A Sense  of  Urgency 

A by-product  of  intensifying  the  needs  and  wants  of  a character  is 
that  a greater  sense  of  urgency  is  bestowed  upon  the  actions  and  words 
of  the  character.  Many  times  this  urgency  gets  lost  in  the  repetitive 
drudgery  of  rehearsals  or  in  an  extended  run.  Actors  can  easily  lose  the 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  words  that  the  character  just  has  to  say  in 
order  to  get  what  he  or  she  wants.  Many  directors,  feeling  that  the 
energy,  and  therefore  the  humor,  of  a show  is  waning,  will  implore  the 
actors  to  give  more  energy,  to  be  faster,  louder,  funnier,  but  that  kind  of 
direction  is  vague  and  generally  unhelpful  to  the  actor. 

What  the  director  really  means  is  for  the  actor  to  focus  on  and 
intensify  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  character,  to  raise  the  emotional 
stakes:  for  example,  “If  I do  not  get  this  job  I am  going  to  kill  myself.” 

But  many  times,  during  an  extended  run,  the  actors  will  lose  the  sense  of 
importance  behind  the  words  and  actions  of  the  character,  and  if  the 
character  does  not  care  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him,  neither  will  the 
audience.  That  is  why  the  actor  should  make  the  stakes  life  or  death  for 
the  character,  so  the  sense  of  urgency  that  is  behind  the  lines  will  not  be 
lost.  It  is  the  sense  of  urgency  and  need  in  the  characters  that  keep  the 
audience  engaged. 
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Stakes 

The  fact  that  the  stakes  are  so  high  in  comedy  (whether 
established  by  the  playwright  or  by  the  actor)  justifies  the  exaggerated 
behavior  of  comedic  characters.  Almost  every  theorist  of  comedy  says 
the  same  thing  to  the  actor:  make  the  stakes  life  or  death!  That  will  force 
the  character  to  go  after  what  he  or  she  wants  with  an  intensity  that  will 
captivate  the  audience,  and  compel  them  to  keep  watching.  Once  again, 
if  the  characters  (actors)  do  not  care  about  what  is  going  to  happen  next, 
neither  will  the  audience. 

The  Greatest  Life  Dream 

The  actors  should  always  let  their  characters  be  motivated  and 
guided,  in  word  and  action,  by  the  character’s  greatest  life  dreams  and 
highest  aspirations.  As  Arthur  Shurtleff  says  to  the  actor:  “We  don’t  live 
for  the  realities  but  for  the  fantasies,  the  dreams  of  what  might  be.  If  we 
lived  for  reality  we’d  be  dead,  every  last  one  of  us.  Only  dreams  keep  us 
going”  (47).  For  the  character,  dreams  are  what  are  most  worth  fighting 
for,  and  fighting  or  struggling  for  those  dreams  is  what  an  audience 
wants  to  see  when  they  come  to  see  a play.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
characters  getting  what  they  want,  at  least  not  too  easily.  They  want  to 
see  a struggle,  and  the  most  interesting  and  compelling  struggles  are 
those  with  the  highest  stakes,  those  that  reap  the  greatest  rewards  in 
success  and  the  greatest  ignominy  and  suffering  in  failure. 
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Exaggeration  / Overreaction 

Exaggeration  and  character  overreaction  are  essential  elements  in 
most  comedies,  but  they  do  not  work  if  the  exaggeration  seems  external 
to  the  needs  of  the  character.  If  the  exaggerated  response  is  not 
grounded  in  the  human  needs  and  wants  of  the  character,  it  becomes 
clowning,  or  caricature.  However,  when  the  actor  has  created  life  or 
death  stakes  for  the  character,  has  infused  the  situation  with  a major 
sense  of  urgency,  then  it  makes  sense  that  the  character  would  be  prone 
to  overreaction.  Moreover,  it  is  funny  to  the  audience  when  a character 
overreacts  to  or  overemphasizes  an  event  or  a state  of  being,  because  the 
audience  perceives  the  incongruity  between  the  way  a “normal”  person 
would  react,  and  the  way  the  character  is  over- reacting. 

One  of  the  funniest  contemporary  American  comedies  is 
Christopher  Durang’s  Beyond  Therapy,  a hilarious  send-up  of  therapists 
and  their  patients.  The  first  scene  is  an  excellent  example  of  comedic 
overreaction.  It  takes  place  on  a blind  date  between  Bruce  and 
Prudence.  As  the  scene  progresses,  Bruce  becomes  more  and  more 
emotional,  frequently  bursting  into  tears.  Prudence  provides  a point  of 
comparison  for  the  audience.  Her  embarrassment  over  his  sudden 
emotion  is  an  example  of  “normal”  behavior  and  is  contrasted  with  his 
distorted  or  exaggerated  behavior. 
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Under-emphasis 

Of  course,  the  opposite  of  intensity  can  sometimes  be  appropriate 
in  comedy.  Underplaying  or  underemphasizing  is  many  times  very 
funny,  usually  because  of  the  incongruity  between  the  given 
circumstances  and  the  actor’s  reaction  to  those  circumstances.  The 
comedy  results  because  the  situation  is  such  that  the  character  should 
behave  more  intensely  and  does  not.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  next 
principle,  incongruity. 

Incongruity 

The  concept  of  incongruity  underlies  most  jokes  in  most  comedies, 
because  there  is  almost  always  some  kind  of  a reversal  of  expectation 
involved.  The  audience  expects  one  thing,  but  gets  another,  and  the 
humor  lies  in  the  incongruity  between  the  two.  According  to  this 
principle,  then,  the  actor’s  job  in  a comedy  should  be  to  increase  those 
moments  of  reversal  by  acting  (doing)  or  behaving  the  opposite  of  what 
the  audience  expects  of  the  character  in  a given  situation.  Arthur 
Shurtleff  devotes  an  entire  chapter  in  his  book  Audition  to  what  is  known 
as  “playing  the  opposite.”  Shurtleff  recommends  that  the  actor  go  to 
“extremities  in  the  use  of  opposites  in  all  acting,  but  [that]  comedy 
requires  even  more  extravagant  risks”  (212). 

In  The  Art  of  Dramatic  Writing,  Lajos  Egri  comments  on  the  need  for 
playwrights  to  imbue  their  character  with  complex  and  contradictory 


natures: 
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All  things  change  toward  their  opposites  through  movement. 
...  A human  being  is  a maze  of  seeming  contradictions. 
Planning  one  thing,  he  at  once  does  another;  loving,  he 
believes  he  hates.  Man,  oppressed,  humiliated,  beaten,  still 
professes  sympathy  and  understanding  for  those  who  have 
beaten,  humiliated  and  oppressed  him.  (50) 

Along  the  same  lines,  Doug  Moston  reinforces  the  necessity  for  the 

use  of  incongruity  in  the  acting  of  comedy  through  his  discussion  of  the 

characters  of  Felix  and  Oscar  in  Neil  Simon’s  The  Odd  Couple: 

The  incongruity  here  is  that  these  two  men  are  friends. 

There  is  LOVE  between  them.  Therefore  they  are  not  coming 
from  a place  of  hostility,  they’re  coming  from  a place  of 
frustration.  The  more  frustrated  they  become,  the  angrier 
they  can  get,  and  the  funnier  the  scene  will  be.  (31) 

Playing  the  Opposite 

Henning  Nelms  in  Play  Production  also  stresses  the  importance  of 

the  actor’s  learning  to  recognize  and  enhance  the  element  of  incongruity: 

Often  it  is  possible  to  find  several  types  of  incongruity — really 
several  different  points — behind  a single  joke.  However,  one 
type  usually  predominates,  and  the  actor  should  analyze  his 
laugh  lines,  business,  and  situations  to  find  this  main 
incongruity  and  emphasize  it.  (162) 

Human  beings  are  complex  entities;  they  laugh  when  they  should 
cry  and  cry  when  they  should  laugh.  In  life,  people  are  wholly 
unpredictable,  so  why  should  comedic  characters  be  any  different?  If  the 
actor  wants  the  audience  to  believe  in  the  character,  he  or  she  must  take 
the  complexity  of  human  life  into  account  when  creating  and  developing 
a character.  The  actor  has  to  assume  a collaborative  role  with  the 
playwright  in  choosing  opposite  traits  for  the  character,  because  the 
presence  of  opposites  guarantees  both  internal  and  external  conflicts, 
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conflicts  which  drive  the  show.  Lajos  Egri  gives  this  same  advice  to 
playwrights:  “The  contradictions  within  a man  and  the  contradictions 
around  him  create  a decision  and  a conflict.  These  in  turn  force  him  into 
a new  decision  and  a new  conflict”  (65). 

Without  the  use  of  opposites,  the  actor  is  more  likely  to  present  the 
stock  response,  the  cliched  action,  which  ultimately  disrupts  the 
audience’s  connection  to  or  concentration  on  the  play.  It  distances  them 
because  they  anticipate  certain  conventional  responses,  and  when  the 
actor  makes  the  conventional  choice,  they  are  therefore  reminded  during 
that  moment  of  recognition  that  they  are  only  in  a theatre,  only  watching 
a performance;  but  when  the  actor  plays  the  opposite  choice  from  what 
they  are  expecting,  they  are  brought  back,  reconnected  to  the  human  life 
onstage. 

The  idea  behind  playing  the  opposite  is  that  human  beings  are 
constantly  filled  with  contradictory  emotions  and  desires.  Scenes  of  love 
almost  always  contain  an  element  of  hate,  and  vice-versa.  For  instance, 
The  Odd  Couple  is  dependent  for  its  success  on  character  contradiction. 
There  is  intense  anger  and  frustration  between  Felix  and  Oscar,  but  it 
creates  little  anxiety  in  the  audience,  because  the  audience  knows  that 
that  irritation  is  balanced  out  by  the  love.  The  characters  honestly  love 


and  hate  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
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Surprise 

Surprise  is  what  makes  comedy  (and  drama)  work.  The  audience 
should  always  be  kept  in  a state  of  tension — the  tension  between  not 
knowing  and  wanting  to  know  what  will  happen  next.  They  should 
always  be  kept  guessing,  because  predictability  is  the  death  of  comedy. 
Ron  Cameron  devotes  a chapter  in  his  book  Acting  Skills  for  Life  to 
comedy  acting,  and  in  it  he  stresses  the  importance  of  the  element  of 
surprise  in  comedic  acting:  “Bear  in  mind  how  powerful  the  element  of 
surprise  can  be.  . . . Unexpected  events  may  happen  at  one  of  the 
following  stages  of  action:  (1)  the  set-up  (2)  the  expectation  of  the  action 
(3)  unfulfilment  of  an  anticipated  action”  (284). 

The  surprise  of  the  incongruous  is  what  keeps  an  audience 
engaged  in  both  the  text  and  the  performance.  An  audience  never  wants 
to  be  able  to  predict  what  is  coming  up,  and  it  is  the  element  of  surprise 
that  delights  and  compels  them  to  keep  watching  the  action  onstage. 
Every  joke  contains  a surprise,  in  that  the  audience  is  led  to  believe  the 
joke  will  go  one  way,  and  then  “bang,”  it  goes  another.  The  sudden 
switch  in  the  train  of  thought  is  unexpected  and  produces  laughter, 
because  it  surprises.  Henri  Szeps  tells  a story  of  Chaplin,  who  was 
asked  by  a film  student  how  best  to  film  the  sequence  of  a man  slipping 
on  a banana  peel:  “Chaplin  said  that  he  would  first  show  the  banana 
peel.  Then  he  would  cut  to  the  man  walking  towards  it.  But  before  the 
man  got  to  the  banana  peel  he  would  suddenly  disappear  down  a 
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manhole”  (5).  Szeps  even  goes  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  actor  “provide 
adequate  decoys  to  continually  surprise  the  audience — in  other  words  at 
each  moment,  we  point  the  audience’s  attention  in  the  direction  the  play 
seems  to  be  going,  rather  than  where  it  is  going”  (117). 

There  must  always  be  an  element  of  surprise  in  a character’s 
encounters  with  the  world.  As  human  beings  are  constantly  surprised 
by  life,  by  the  things  that  happen  to  them  and  the  situations  they  find 
themselves  in,  so  too  must  characters  be  constantly  surprised  by  the 
things  that  happen  to  them  in  plays.  If  an  actor  fails  to  register  the 
character’s  surprise  at  the  world  around  him,  then  that  character  will 
not  seem  real,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  distance  the  audience;  they  will 
cease  to  believe — or  more  accurately,  they  will  cease  to  disbelieve — in  the 
character,  and  will  possibly  become  disengaged  from  the  play.  This 
happens  frequently  during  long  runs  or  during  shows  that  have  been 
remounted.  When  the  actor  loses  that  sense  of  the  character’s  surprise 
at  the  world  onstage,  then  the  illusion  that  things  are  happening  for  the 
first  time  to  that  character  is  broken,  and  what  the  audience  sees  is 
merely  an  actor  going  through  the  motions. 

Emotional  Shifts 

Another  aspect  of  incongruity  that  provides  a source  of  comedy  is 
the  rapid  and  constant  changing  that  takes  place  in  the  emotional  states 
of  comedic  characters.  They  are  up,  they  are  down,  they  are  all  over  the 
emotional  map;  laughter  occurs  from  the  audience  as  a result  of  the 
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incongruity  between  the  way  a “normal”  person  is  expected  to  react,  and 
the  way  the  comedic  character  over-reacts  to  events  onstage.  Comedic 
characters  usually  rebound  just  a bit  too  quickly  from  defeat  and 
degradation,  even  from  sadness  and  despair.  Comedic  characters  often 
behave  like  children;  they  can  be  crazily,  hysterically  unhappy  one 
moment,  and  be  perfectly  happy  and  content  the  next.  Shurtleff  rightly 
maintains:  “Opposites  are  at  the  heart  of  comedy.  What  makes  us  laugh 
is  the  playing  of  one  emotion  immediately  and  unexpectedly  against 
another”  (208).  When  comedic  characters  are  emotionally  unpredictable 
and  surprising,  they  are  interesting  and  compelling  to  watch.  And  when 
the  actors  play  those  emotions  honestly  and  truthfully,  they  will  never 
fail  to  engage  an  audience. 

For  the  actor,  the  principle  of  opposites  is  applicable  to  all  comedic 

acting.  First,  the  actor  must  be  able  to  choose  behavior  that 

demonstrates  the  complexity  and  the  instability  of  a comedic  character 

(by  choosing  opposites),  and  then  must  possess  the  ability  to  move  very 

quickly  between  these  polar  but  absolutely  “real”  (not  faked)  states  of 

emotion.  It  is  a difficult  challenge  for  the  actor,  and  Maria  Aitken  gives 

this  advice  to  actors  of  high  comedy: 

It’s  the  speed  and  suddenness  with  which  his  [Falkland’s] 
emotions  come  and  go  that  makes  us  realize  they  are  trivial 
and  therefore  funny.  . . . The  first  problem  of  the  high 
comedy  slalom  is  to  identify  each  change  of  feeling  and  to 
occupy  each  moment  of  that  feeling  to  the  hilt.  The  second 
problem  is  moving  cleanly  from  one  emotion  to  the  next. 

(Ill) 
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The  transition  between  the  opposite  emotions  is  therefore  key  to 
the  process,  in  that  it  cannot  be  muddy  or  blurred,  but  has  to  be  clean 
and  crisp  or  it  will  not  be  effective  in  generating  laughter  from  the 
audience.  What  is  funny  in  this  situation  is  that  the  character  can 
express  such  opposite  emotions  about  the  same  thing,  which  signals  to 
the  audience  that  the  situation  is  not  really  life  or  death — the  situation  is 
like  a child  who  drops  his  or  her  ice-cream  cone  and  goes  into  hysterics 
until  someone  replaces  it,  whereupon  the  child  goes  instantly  back  to  the 
same  cheerful  and  satisfied  state  he  or  she  was  in  before  the  dropping. 
Intense  peaks  of  emotion  over  seemingly  unimportant  things  are  funny; 
therefore,  the  actor  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  those  moments 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  apply  this  principle. 

Exaggeration 

Exaggerated  responses  by  characters  to  situations  and  events 
onstage  signal  the  triviality  of  those  events  to  the  audience,  and  thus  give 
them  the  okay  to  laugh.  As  long  as  the  exaggeration  is  rooted  in 
believable  human  behavior,  it  can  create  some  of  the  biggest  laughs,  as 
in  Neil  Simon’s  Chapter  Two,  when  Mel  loses  his  cool  over  the  noisy 
neighbors  and  throws  a loud  and  hysterical  temper  tantrum,  pounding 
on  the  walls  and  screaming,  or  when  Oscar,  in  a rage  over  Felix’s 
neurotic  behavior  in  The  Odd  Couple,  throws  the  plate  of  spaghetti  at  the 
wall.  These  moments  of  exaggerated  behavior  are  some  of  the  funniest 
moments  in  the  plays. 
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Collapse  of  Dignity 

Another  very  effective  comedic  device  is  “collapse  of  dignity,”  used 
heavily  by  comedic  playwrights  from  Aristophanes,  to  Moliere,  to  Neil 
Simon.  This  device  indulges  the  tendentious  side  of  the  audience.  The 
audience  feels  superior  to  the  character,  and  the  more  pompous  the 
character  is,  the  greater  the  delight  the  audience  feels  in  his  or  her 
degradation.  So  for  the  actor,  the  lesson  learned  is  to  increase  the 
sense  of  self-importance  in  the  character,  to  intensify  the  belief  that  “I 
am  right  and  you  are  wrong!”  The  perfect  example  of  this  device  can  be 
found  in  the  short  play  Goober’s  Descent  by  John  Pielmeier,  where 
Goober’s  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  his  old  secretary  is  the  central 
subject  of  the  plot.  By  the  end  of  the  play,  Goober  has  been  reduced 
from  a smug  and  unctuous  chauvinist,  to  a degraded,  half-naked 
submissive,  groveling  at  his  ex- secretary’s  feet. 

Ignorance 

Concomitant  with  a collapse  of  dignity  is  an  ignorance  of  the  self. 
The  comedic  character  is  perpetually  ignorant  of  himself.  He  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  way  he  is  doing  things  is  not  necessarily  the  best  way 
to  do  them.  The  character  always  thinks  that  he  is  right  and  the  world  is 
wrong.  He  has  to  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his 
actions.  The  more  certain  the  character  is,  the  funnier  his  situation 
becomes.  Henri  Bergson  comments  on  the  ignorance  of  the  comedic 


character: 
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Take  any  other  comic  character.  However  conscious  he  may 
be  of  what  he  says  and  does,  if  he  is  comic  it  is  because 
there  is  an  aspect  of  himself  which  he  ignores,  a side  which 
escapes  him:  it  is  because  of  that  alone  that  he  will  make  us 
laugh.  (744) 

The  comic  actor  Bert  Lahr  gives  the  same  advice:  “You  can  do 
almost  anything  on  the  stage  if  you  do  it  as  if  you  haven’t  the  slightest 
idea  there’s  something  wrong  with  what  you’re  doing”  (94).  Ignorance  of 
the  self  is  part  of  the  dramatic  irony  that  makes  an  audience’s  superior 
attitude  toward  the  character  possible.  It  is  clear  that  Goober  thinks  that 
he  is  the  smoothest,  suavest,  “cat”  on  the  block,  but  the  audience  knows 
that  he  is  really  boorish  and  unattractive,  and  they  laugh  when  he  gets 
his  comeuppance  in  the  end. 

Tension 

Tension  is  a necessaiy  component  of  the  comedic  situation.  Each 
joke  is  an  act  of  building  up  tension  and  then  releasing  it.  Henri  Szeps 
says: 


Near  a comedy  moment  you  can  regard  the  theatre  as  a huge 
balloon.  At  that  instant  we  need  to  momentarily  increase  the 
tension  in  the  room.  . . . Everyone  involved  in  the  action 
helps  build  that  pressure.  If  any  one  person  responds 
inappropriately  that  will  act  as  a leak;  the  tension  oozes  out 
through  that  distraction.  ...  A shrug,  a giggle,  a look  away 
before  the  punch  line  or  during  the  hiatus  can  all  dissipate 
the  tension  and  the  critical  pressure  may  never  be  reached. 
(124) 

For  the  characters  in  a comedy,  tension  comes  out  of  wanting 
something  badly  and  not  getting  it,  and  not  knowing  if  they’re  ever  going 
to  get  it.  Applying  this  idea,  the  actor  can  make  the  audience  want  to 
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know  what  is  going  to  happen  next  if  the  character  wants  to  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  next.  The  imbalance  that  occurs  between  not 
knowing  and  wanting  to  know  creates  tension  in  both  the  characters  and 
the  audience.  If  an  actor  gives  an  honest,  truthful  performance  with 
strong  needs,  he  invites  the  audience  to  participate  in  an  unconscious 
way,  through  projection  and  identification  with  his  character  and  with 
the  situations  onstage.  To  engage  the  audience,  the  character  has  to 
have  needs  and  wants  that  he  fights  desperately  to  satisfy.  The 
audience,  if  they  identify  with  the  character(s),  will  start  to  want  the 
same  things  the  character  does,  or  at  least  they  will  be  sympathetic  and 
want  him  to  get  what  he  wants.  Either  way,  they  will  be  invested 
emotionally  in  whether  the  character  gets  what  he  wants  or  not,  and  they 
will  watch  and  listen  attentively  for  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him  in  the 
future.  A pleasurable  tension  is  created  in  the  audience,  the  tension  that 
comes  out  of  wanting  to  know  what  will  happen  next. 

Tension  can  be  created  in  the  audience  in  a multitude  of  ways.  It 
can  be  caused  by  an  identification  with  the  discomforts  of  the  characters 
(tension  from  sympathy),  or  by  an  identification  with  the  faults  and  the 
foibles  of  the  characters  (tension  from  guilt),  or  identification  with  the 
precarious  position  of  the  characters  (tension  from  fear) . The  actor  can 
make  the  audience  want  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next  if  the 
character  wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  For  the  audience, 
being  in  a state  of  suspense  is  basically  being  in  a state  of  tension,  a 
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state  of  wanting  desperately  to  know  what  will  happen  next.  In  order  to 
increase  this  tension,  an  actor  can  highlight  the  “forwards”  of  a play. 
According  to  David  Ball: 

A forward  is  any  of  a myriad  of  devices,  techniques,  tricks, 
maneuvers,  manipulations,  appetizers,  tantalizers,  teasers, 
that  make  an  audience  eager  for  what  is  coming  up.  If  you 
miss  a script’s  forwards  you  miss  the  playwright’s  most 
distinctive,  gripping  tool.  (46-47) 

Forwards 

If  the  characters  want  what  they  want  so  strongly  that  no 
compromise  is  possible,  and  only  total  victory  will  satisfy,  then  escalating 
conflict  will  occur,  and  the  suspense  over  when  and  how  the  final  conflict 
will  come  about  can  hold  an  audience’s  interest  throughout  an  entire 
play.  The  promise  of  a confrontation  between  opposing  forces  in  a play  is 
one  of  its  forwards  and  can  be  heightened  by  the  actor  by  intensifying 
the  sense  of  the  irreconcilable  and  conflicting  forces  onstage;  this  is 
accomplished  through  each  character  fighting  desperately  to  satisfy  their 
wants  and  needs. 

The  actor  has  to  give  special  attention  to  the  individual  character’s 
forwards,  almost  framing  them  so  they  grab  the  audience’s  attention.  A 
character’s  forwards  are  those  moments  that  signify  a change  in  their 
state  of  being,  a change  in  their  wants,  feelings,  or  emotions.  The 
audience  has  to  see  the  emotional  progression  in  the  character.  If  the 
character  goes  from  calm  and  content  at  the  beginning  of  a play,  to 
homicidally  jealous  at  the  end,  the  audience  must  be  helped  to  see  each 
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step  along  the  way.  For  example,  the  audience  has  to  be  kept  aware  of 
the  events  and  the  changing  emotional  states  leading  up  to  Oscar 
Madison’s  throwing  the  plate  of  spaghetti  at  the  wall  in  The  Odd  Couple. 
Having  seen  the  gradual,  progressive  changes  from  benign  acceptance  of 
Felix  Unger’s  idiosyncrasies,  to  frustration,  to  irritation,  and  finally  to 
rage,  the  audience  cannot  wait  to  see  what  exactly  Oscar  will  do  in 
reaction  to  Felix’s  behavior.5 
Emotional  Progression 

Once  again,  it  is  a rule  of  playwriting  that  also  applies  to  acting 
that  the  conflict  should  not  jump,  but  that  it  should  slowly  and  clearly 
develop  out  of  the  events  that  lead  up  to  it.  Lajos  Egri’s  advice  to 
playwrights  is:  “If  you  know  your  character  has  to  travel  from  one  pole  to 
another,  you  are  in  an  advantageous  position  to  see  that  he  or  she  grows 
at  a steady  rate”  (147).  The  conflict  should  never  leap  from  one  point  to 
another,  but  should  be  developed  out  of  a set  of  clearly  defined  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  actor,  actions  which  help  them  to  see  where  the 
character  has  been  and  which  provides  clues  as  to  what  the  character 
will  do.  David  Ball  comments  on  the  suspense  that  can  be  created  by  an 
actor’s  characterization:  “The  audience  knows  that  Edmund  and  Edgar 


5 Henri  Szeps  comments  on  ways  to  “create  the  need  for  the  next  moment*  in  the 
audience: 

One  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  good  story  telling  is  to  create  a 
need  for  the  next  moment.  In  the  most  general  sense  this  means  making 
the  audience  aware  of  a building  emotion  in  the  character  which  will 
justify  what  he  or  she  is  about  to  do,  or  generating  a growing  need  in  the 
audience  for  a particular  event  to  take  place.  (92) 
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. . . eventually  must  have  it  out.  . . . The  audience  must  be  wooed, 
cajoled  into  wanting  to  be  witness”  (57). 

Szeps  tells  the  story  of  Jerry  Lewis’s  leaning  back  in  a chair  while 
speaking  to  a seminar  of  students  about  the  rules  and  conventions  of 
comedy.  The  whole  time  he  was  speaking  the  leg  of  the  chair  was 
dangerously  close  to  the  edge  of  the  dais.  The  audience  roared  with 
laughter  while  he  continued  to  speak,  unaffected  (3) . This  is  a good 
example  of  the  role  of  tension  in  comedy.  As  long  as  the  audience  knows 
that  there  is  no  real  danger  to  the  characters,  they  will  go  along  with  the 
fun.  In  this  case,  and  in  much  comedy,  the  audience  sees  and  knows 
more  than  the  character  and  tension  results  over  not  knowing  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Since  they  knew  that  Lewis  was  aware  of  his 
position  on  the  stage,  they  were  able  to  release  their  nervous  tension  in 
laughter.  If  on  the  other  hand  there  were  a possibility  that  he  could 
actually  be  hurt,  there  would  be  little  to  no  laughter.6 
Discomfort 

The  life  and  death  stakes  in  comedy  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  as 
real.  The  energy,  the  atmosphere  and  the  tone  of  whimsicality  prevalent 
in  most  comedies  prevent  the  audience  from  expecting  any  kind  of  real 

6 The  actor  should  never  attempt  actions  or  behavior  that  put  himself  or  other  actors  in 
potentially  harmful  circumstances.  The  audience  will  stop  watching  and  listening  to 
the  play  and  focus  only  on  the  possibility  of  an  injured  actor  onstage.  According  to  Ron 
Cameron’s  Acting  Skills  for  Life: 

If  the  actor  takes  the  physical  action  beyond  the  point  of  acceptable 
discomfort,  the  audience  becomes  uneasy  that  an  actor  could  be  hurt  by 
the  business;  such  worry  dissociates  us  from  the  actor  and  diminishes 
the  comedy.  We  stop  believing  in  the  character  and  begin  worrying  for 
the  actor.  (283) 
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harm  to  come  to  the  characters.  Comedies  end  happily,  after  all.  The 
characters  in  them  may  have  their  egos  deflated,  but  they  rarely  die. 

They  do,  however,  suffer  grave  discomfort  at  times.  The  audience 
becomes  involved  in  this  discomfort  through  their  identifications  with  the 
characters  and  situations  onstage.  This  identification  with  the 
characters  and  their  discomfort  produces  tension  in  the  audience,  which 
therefore  increases  until  some  triggering  mechanism,  the  tag,  the  punch 
line,  allows  them  to  release  it.  Szeps  gives  a list  of  things  that  cause 
character  discomfort: 

Physical  Errors:  people  fumbling,  tripping,  falling  over. 

Verbal  Errors:  people  mispronouncing  words, 
misunderstanding  events  or  orders.  We  laugh  at  puns  and 
double  entendres. 

Social  Errors:  people  unfamiliar  with  accepted  customs, 
making  a faux  pas,  inadvertent  unacceptable  behavior, 
improper  manners. 

Confusion:  people  unable  to  decide  on  a course  of  action,  or 
responding  inappropriately. 

Rejection:  someone  not  accepted  by  their  peers,  not  admitted 
into  the  ‘group.’ 

The  Other,  people  who  are  members  of  any  ‘other’  class, 
culture,  race,  religion  or  social  background.  There  are  two 
main  groups: 

Upper — those  we  want  to  tear  down.  Authority  figures,  such 
as  the  police,  politicians,  priests,  mothers-in-law,  the  boss, 
anyone  pompous  or  pretentious. 

Lower — those  we  want  to  distance  ourselves  from.  Anyone 
we  want  to  regard  as  inferior,  such  as  foreigners,  members  of 
lower  classes,  certain  minorities,  the  disabled,  the  insane 
(and  anyone  else  we  can’t  understand). 

Taboos:  sex  or  the  lavatory  . . . bigotry  and  sadism  (the  sick 
joke).  (5-6) 

The  actor  should  learn  to  recognize  and  use  these  sources  of  discomfort 
on  his  character.  There  is  an  old  saying  about  comedy  acting:  find  what 


is  painful  for  your  character — the  more  pain,  the  more  tension,  and  the 
more  tension  there  is,  the  more  engaged  the  audience  will  be. 

No  one  comes  to  the  theatre  to  see  perfectly  contented  characters 
lounging  about  onstage.  Contentment  is  boring;  conflict  is  interesting. 
The  two  principle  elements  of  conflict  are  the  needs  of  the  character  and 
the  obstacles  he  or  she  encounters  while  pursuing  the  satisfaction  of 
those  needs.  Obstacles  are  generally  defined  as  anything  internal  or 
external  to  the  character  that  keeps  the  character  from  getting  what  he 
wants.  Most  of  the  time,  as  Stuart  Vaughan  argues,  “one  character’s 
obstacle  is  another  character’s  intention,  unless  the  obstacle  is  within 
himself,  or  is  an  inanimate  object — a door  he  wants  to  break  down”  (78). 
Needing  to  Know 

For  the  characters  in  a comedy,  tension  comes  out  of  wanting 
something  so  badly  and  not  knowing  if  they  are  going  to  get  it.  The  actor 
can  make  the  audience  want  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next  by 
making  sure  the  character  wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next. 

The  imbalance  that  occurs  between  not  knowing  and  wanting  to 
know  creates  tension  in  both  the  characters  and  the  audience.  One  of 
the  things  a comedic  actor  should  always  look  for  are  ways  to  make  the 
character’s  interaction  with  objects  and  people  as  difficult  as  possible, 
because  characters  having  a difficult  time  getting  what  they  want  is  an 
endless  source  of  comedy.  If  an  actor  gives  an  honest,  truthful 
performance  with  strong  needs,  he  invites  the  audience  to  participate 
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in  an  unconscious  way,  through  projection  and  identification  with  his 
character  and  with  the  situations  onstage.  To  engage  the  audience,  the 
character  has  to  have  needs  and  wants  that  he  fights  desperately  to 
satisfy.  The  audience,  if  it  identifies  with  the  character(s),  might  then 
start  to  want  the  same  things  the  character  does,  or  at  least  they  will  be 
sympathetic  and  want  him  to  get  what  he  wants.  Either  way,  they  will  be 
invested  emotionally  in  whether  the  character  gets  what  he  wants  or  not, 
and  they  will  watch  and  listen  attentively  for  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
him  in  the  future.  A pleasurable  tension  is  created  in  the  audience,  the 
tension  that  comes  out  of  wanting  to  know  what  will  happen  next. 
Fighting 

The  actor  should  always  keep  in  mind  what  Arthur  Shurtleff  says 
about  acting: 

We  are  always  fighting,  no  matter  how  guised  the  action  may 
be.  The  actor  needs  to  find  out  what  the  basic  fight  is  in 
eveiy  character  in  every  scene.  The  various  ways  in  which 
that  fight  is  waged  are  what  heighten  the  interest.  (44) 

It  is  a truism  in  playwriting  that  characters  should  attempt  to  get 
what  they  want  in  multiple  and  varied  ways.  When  the  first  strategy 
fails,  he  tries  another,  and  another.  The  comedy  is  in  the  struggle.  In 
order  to  aid  the  playwright,  the  actor  should  apply  his  imagination  and 
ingenuity  to  conceiving  unique  strategies  for  his  character  to  employ  in 
the  effort  to  satisfy  his  wants.  The  more  varied  and  original  the 
attempts,  the  more  interesting  the  character  is  for  the  audience. 
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There  is  a theatre  game  that  is  specifically  beneficial  for  generating 
ideas  for  different  strategies — it  can  be  used  at  any  stage  of  the  rehearsal 
process,  whenever  the  imaginative  creation  of  behavior  seems  to  lull.  It 
is  called  the  “Please/No”  game,  and  it  is  an  improvisational  game  in 
which  two  people  can  say  only  one  word:  one  can  only  say  “please,”  and 
the  other  can  only  say  “no.”  The  exercise  forces  the  actor  to  find  as  many 
non-verbal  strategies  to  get  what  he  wants  as  possible.  The  limited 
language  and  the  constant  rejection  become  major  obstacles  to  his 
getting  what  he  wants,  so  the  frustration  produced  by  these  obstacles 
eventually  creates  the  possibility  for  exciting  and  truthful  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  actor. 

Technique 

Critics  of  “The  Method”  have  long  asserted  that  it  is  inappropriate 
for  use  in  comedies,  period  plays,  absurdist  plays;  expressionist  plays, 
and  so  forth.  This  opinion  results  from  the  mistaken  conception  of  the 
Method  actor  as  being  somehow  “possessed”  by  the  character,  and  by  the 
erroneous  idea  that  Method  actors  are  unable  (while  engulfed  by  the 
character)  to  maintain  concentration  on  the  external  elements  of 
performance,  such  as  the  language,  the  situation,  even  the  other  actors 
on  the  stage.  The  Method  teaches  that  a small  part  of  one’s 
concentration  must  be  allotted  to  staying  objectively  aware  of  the  (both 
the  actor’s  and  the  character’s)  situation  onstage.  Good  acting  is 
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“reacting”  to  what  is  inside  and  what  is  outside,  and  most  teachers  of 
Method  acting  stress  this  fact. 

The  second  section  of  this  chapter  will  include  a number  of 
techniques  for  use  by  the  comedic  actor;  these  devices,  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  central  principles:  Sincerity,  Intensity,  Incongruity, 
Tension,  and  Technique  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a new  approach 
to  comedic  acting. 

A Brief  Comment  on  the  Method  and  Comedy 

The  tough  requirements  of  comedy  have  led  some  theorists  to 
claim  that  the  actor  should  avoid  delving  too  deeply  into  the  inner 
motivations  of  the  character,  for  fear  that  he  may  become  too  mired  in 
his  own  emotional  reality  and  lose  the  sense  of  the  author’s  stoiy,  as  well 
as  the  objectivity  needed  for  the  successful  execution  of  comedy.  But, 
something  that  most  comedic  actors  know  from  experience  is  that  for  the 
comedy  to  work,  for  an  audience  to  laugh,  the  character  must  be  a 
recognizable  human  being.  There  is  therefore  a balance  that  must  be 
achieved  by  the  actor  of  comedy,  a balance  between  the  inner-work  that 
is  required  to  make  the  character  “true”  or  “real,”  and  the  outer-work  of 
staying  consciously  involved  in  the  execution  of  the  comedy  and  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  play. 

The  phrase  “The  Method”  is  actually  a misnomer;  the  definite 
article  “homogenizes”  what  are  in  fact  many  different  methods  of  acting, 
taught  by  many  different  practitioners,  with  disparate  approaches  to 
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acting.  The  system  that  Stanislavski  began  formulating  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  has  been  subtly  and  not  so  subtly  changed  over  the  last  one 
hundred  years  by  people  like  Yevgeny  Vakhtangov,  Richard  Boleslavski, 
Lee  Strasberg,  Michael  Chekhov,  Stella  Adler,  and  many,  many  others. 
Each  has  used  Stanislavski’s  system  as  a stepping-off  point  from  which 
to  develop  their  own  theories  and  systems  of  acting.  So  there  really  is  no 
one  method,  only  a principle,  and  that  is  that  the  actor  should  endeavor 
to  present  the  fullest  possible  representation  of  a character  as  possible. 
Most  (not  all)  “Method”  actors  utilize  the  “self,”  the  actor’s  own  self,  as 
material  for  the  creation  and  development  of  character,  and  the  idea  that 
runs  through  and  connects  all  of  the  disparate  systems  grouped  under 
the  term  “method”  is  that  the  actor  should  possess  the  capability, 
through  the  use  of  a learned  and  practiced  technique,  to  present  the 
truth  of  human  reality  while  onstage.7  Method  techniques  were  developed 
in  order  to  help  the  actor  to  truthfully  create  a fully  realized  “human 
being”  onstage,  to  create  his  actions,  behaviors,  emotions,  and  to  do  that 
eight  shows  a week,  fifty-two  weeks  a year.8  Stanislavski  comments:  “He 
[the  actor]  must  fit  his  own  human  qualities  to  the  life  of  this  other 
person,  pour  into  it  all  of  his  own  soul”  (91). 


7 This  style  of  acting  is  termed  “representational.”  In  representational  acting,  the  actor 
always  seeks  to  represent  the  character  as  a real  human  being,  no  matter  what  the  style 
of  play,  from  Restoration  comedy  to  absurdism. 

8 Many  Method  theorists  are  adamantly  convinced  that  the  method  is  appropriate  for  all 
styles  of  drama.  The  position  of  the  Actors  Studio  is  that  the  method  works  for 
everything,  from  Shakespeare  to  Noel  Coward. 
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Many  American  theorists,  such  as  Lee  Strasberg,  resisted  this  shift 
in  focus  and  continued  to  develop  techniques  that  tended  to  put  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  inside/out  approach,  rather  than  on  the 
outside/in,  which  places  much  more  emphasis  on  the  external  actions  of 
a character.  Strasberg  kept  developing  Stanislavski’s  early  techniques, 
while  disregarding  his  later  work.  He  modified  and  frequently  used  early 
Method  concepts,  such  as  sense  memory  and  emotion  memory. 

So  the  question  is,  are  method  techniques  such  as  sense  memory 
and  emotion  memory  appropriate  for  comedy?  I would  reply  yes,  when 
used  to  create  a specific  need  in  the  actor,  rather  than  an  inspecific 
emotion,  a need  that  is  appropriately  analogous  to  the  character’s.  The 
key  is  that  the  need  must  lead  to  an  action.  Strasberg’s  approach  has 
been  stereotyped  erroneously  as  focusing  purely  on  emotion  and  has  led 
to  many  unfortunate  mainstream  misperceptions  about  the  Method. 
Many  people  believe  that  the  Method  is  only  affective  memory,  a 
simplistic  and  inaccurate  assessment,  given  the  complex  variations  and 
widely  divergent  applications  of  “Method”  techniques  since  Stanislavski. 
Lee  Strasberg  always  emphasized  the  need  to  analyze  and  adhere  to  the 
text,  to  the  given  circumstances  of  the  character  as  created  by  a 
playwright.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  self-indulgent,  narcissistic 
acting  that  sometimes  results  when  actors  use  his  techniques  wrongly. 

Strasberg  is  definitely  not  without  his  critics,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  comedy.  There  is  an  almost  generally  accepted  idea,  based  on 
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stereotypes  and  insufficient  knowledge,  among  theatre  practitioners  that 
the  Method  does  not  work  for  comedy,  or  any  “style”  play  for  that  matter, 
from  Shakespeare  to  absurdism.  The  great  actress  and  teacher,  Maria 
Aitken,  in  her  popular  book  Style:  Acting  in  High  Comedy,  says  in  her 
instructions  to  actors: 

Characterization  does  . . . require  a certain  detachment:  you 
must  both  know  what  it  is  that  makes  you  funny  and  forget 
what  it  is  that  makes  you  funny.  In  other  words,  you  need 
to  be  sufficiently  detached  from  your  character  to  draw  him 
a little  out  of  proportion.  . . . Method  actors  may  be  made  a 
little  uneasy  by  this  view,  but  one  can’t  afford  the  luxury  of 
possession  by  character  in  high  comedy.  (8) 

Similarly,  in  their  book  on  different  styles  of  acting,  Harrop  and 
Epstein  make  a claim  that  Restoration  comedies  demand  no  character 
exploration:  “Any  deep  psychological  motivation  is  irrelevant — it  was 
neither  the  concern  of  the  playwright  nor  the  interest  of  the  audience” 
(109).  I contend  that  they  are  wrong  on  both  counts,  that  work  on  the 
inner  life  of  a character  is  absolutely  necessary  for  nearly  every  style  of 
play,  because  both  playwrights  and  audiences  are  interested  in  seeing 
the  truth  of  human  reality  onstage.  Thus  the  more  human,  the  more 
fully  realized  and  three-dimensional  the  characters  are,  the  more  an 
audience  will  be  compelled  to  watch  them.  Two  of  my  central  claims 
about  comedic  acting  are  that  1)  The  actor  must  construct  the  inner- life 
of  a character;  he  must  make  the  character  believable  as  a human  being 
for  the  comedy  to  work,  and  2)  Method  techniques  can  help  the  actor  to 
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accomplish  this.  The  Method  thus  serves  a function  in  that  it  aids  the 
actor  in  discovering  and  making  manifest  the  inner  life  of  a character. 

Staying  Connected 

Strict  Strasberg  training  sometimes  does  limit  an  actor  in  terms  of 
their  connection  onstage  with  the  other  actor/ characters.  There  is  a 
cliche  of  Method  actors  (probably  founded  on  truth)  that  many  times 
while  they  are  onstage  with  you  they  are  not  looking  in  your  eyes,  but  are 
looking  at  your  forehead  or  just  looking  right  through  you,  because  what 
they  are  seeing  is  not  you  but  the  images  provided  by  the  emotion 
memory  with  which  they  are  engaged.  If  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
occurs,  such  as  a chair  or  a glass  of  water  falling  over,  these  actors, 
stuck  in  their  pre-programmed  performance,  oblivious  to  external 
circumstances,  will  pretend  as  if  nothing  happened,  thus  violating  the 
audience’s  belief  in  the  scene. 

The  actor  who  has  this  problem  of  being  disconnected  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  can  benefit  from  Meisner  training.  Sanford 
Meisner  was  an  early  colleague  of  Strasberg,  who,  it  is  said,  had  such  a 
vivid  imagination  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  engage  in  sense  or 
emotion  memoiy.  He  could  place  himself  so  firmly  within  the  imaginary 
circumstances  of  the  play  that  he  actually  experienced  the  emotions  of 
the  character  without  the  use  of  a conscious  technique.  His  contribution 
to  the  Method  lies  in  his  development  of  the  Repetition  Exercise,  which 
was  designed  to  improve  the  moment  to  moment  awareness  of  the  actor 
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onstage,  to  keep  him  absolutely  aware  of  and  connected  to  what  is 
happening  to  him  on  the  stage  at  that  particular  moment  in  time — it  is 
what  actors  call  “being  in  the  moment.”  The  rules  of  the  game  are  fairly 
simple.  Two  actors  are  seated  facing  one  another.  One  starts  the 
exercise  off  with  an  observation  about  the  other  person’s  behavior, 
countenance,  and  so  forth:  “You  are  looking  at  me  funny,”  to  which  the 
other  actor  responds  with  a repetition  of  the  line  said  by  actor  number 
one,  by  converting  it  into  the  question,  “J am  looking  at  you  funny?”  The 
object  is  to  create  organic  behavior  based  on  the  internal  shifts  that  take 
place  within  the  actors.  The  actors  are  not  to  interpret  their  own 
behavior,  but  to  let  their  reactions  cause  the  shift  in  their  partner’s 
behavior.  The  verbal  repetition  can  only  be  changed  when  there  is  a 
change  in  the  behavior  of  one  of  the  participants.  For  example: 

PLAYER  ONE.  You  are  looking  at  me  funny. 

PLAYER  TWO.  I am  looking  at  you  funny? 

PLAYER  ONE.  You  are  looking  at  me  funny. 

PLAYER  TWO.  You  are  smiling  at  me. 

PLAYER  ONE.  I am  smiling  at  you? 

PLAYER  TWO.  You  are  smiling  at  me. 

Once  again,  the  actor  can  only  change  the  verbiage  he  or  she  is 
given  if  there  is  some  visible  change  in  the  actor  opposite  them.  If  the 
actor  fails  to  notice  some  shift  in  the  other  actor,  the  moderator  should 
step  in  and  stop  the  exercise,  pointing  out  to  the  actor  his  or  her  mistake 
and  starting  the  repetition  again.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  improve 
the  actor’s  ability  to  perceive,  verbally  characterize,  and  react  to  any 
physical  or  emotional  changes  taking  place  in  the  other  person  onstage 
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with  them  at  any  given  moment.  You  have  to  be  absolutely  connected  to 

the  other  person  to  complete  the  exercise  successfully. 

The  Action  vs.  Character  Debate 

Many  theorists,  from  Aristotle  to  David  Mamet,  have  emphasized 

the  importance  of  action  over  character  in  acting.  They  put  the  primary 

focus  of  their  theorizing  or  their  training  on  discovering  the  physical 

actions  of  the  character.9  Even  Stanislavski,  toward  the  end  of  his  life, 

turned  away  from  internal  techniques  for  character  building  developed 

earlier  in  his  career  (techniques  which  were  then  appropriated  and 

further  developed  by  the  American,  Lee  Strasberg)  and  developed  his 

Method  of  Physical  Actions.  According  to  Stanislavski,  “the  point  of 

physical  actions  lies  not  in  themselves  as  such  but  in  what  they  evoke: 

conditions,  proposed  circumstances,  feelings”  (9).  Christine  Edwards 

explains  the  master’s  approach  to  acting  through  physical  actions: 

He  [Stanislavski]  demanded  they  [the  actors]  make  a 
thorough  study  of  themselves  in  the  given  circumstances  of 
the  play,  and  especially  of  their  physical  actions  or 
movements.  Since  almost  every  movement  in  life  is  fostered 
by  thought  and  inner  action,  movement  on  stage  or  physical 
action  gave  the  actor  the  key  to  what  the  character  and  what 
actions  he  wished  to  perform.  (103) 

While  I admit  that  finding  or  creating  interesting  and  telling 

actions  for  the  character  is  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  of  the  actor,  to 

make  it  the  primary  focus  seems  to  me  like  putting  the  cart  before  the 


9 Mamet  is  very  involved  in  training  actors;  he  has  written  several  books  on  the  subject 
and  maintains  a presence  at  the  Atlantic  Theatre  Company,  an  actor  training  school  in 
New  York  City. 
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horse,  because  action  naturally  stems  from  character,  not  the  other  way 

around.  As  Lajos  Egri  says  of  Sophocles’s  characterization  of  Oedipus 

Rex:  “The  attack  on  Laius  and  his  escorts  was  motivated.  They  were 

rude,  Oedipus  was  in  a bad  mood,  and  hot-tempered  besides,  and  he 

acted  according  to  his  character”  (98).  Egri’s  position  on  playwriting  is 

similar  to  mine  on  acting,  that  Aristotle  (and  subsequently  all  those  who 

privilege  action  above  character)  was  basically  wrong  in  his  assumption 

that  plots  develop  solely  from  action  and  not  character.  As  Egri  states: 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Aristotle  thought  of 
character  as  he  did.  When  Sophocles  wrote  Oedipus  Rex, 
when  Aeschylus  wrote  Agamemnon,  when  Euripides  wrote 
Medea,  Fate  was  supposed  to  have  played  the  chief  role  in 
the  drama.  . . . But,  while  the  audience  believed  this,  and 
Aristotle  based  his  theories  upon  it,  it  does  not  hold  true  in 
the  plays  themselves.  In  all  important  Greek  plays,  the 
characters  create  the  action.  (95) 

One  of  the  axioms  of  drama  is  that  characters  reveal  themselves 
through  conflict,  and  this  idea  seems  to  hold  up  as  an  acting  principle  as 
well,  because  nine  out  of  ten  times  conflict  stems  directly  from  the 
character’s  basic  makeup,  their  physical,  social,  psychological,  and 
familial  circumstances.  For  every  shocking,  unspeakable  act  committed 
by  a character,  there  are  a myriad  of  smaller,  seemingly  insignificant 
factors,  each  contributing  to  and  leading  up  to  that  final  “surprising”  act. 

It  is  the  actor’s  job  to  understand  the  character’s  overall 
circumstances  and  the  way  the  events  of  the  play  lead  up  to  the  final 
action  or  the  climax  of  the  play.  Most  dramatic  conflict  is  the  result  of  a 
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buildup  of  circumstances  leading  to  a climax.  So  actors  have  to 
understand  that  there  is  a progression  involved.  What  Lajos  Egri  says 
about  playwriting  also  applies  to  the  actor  in  creating  a character: 

If  a character  starts  from  Virtuousness’  and  goes  to  Villainy,’ 

let  us  see  the  intervening  steps  she  has  to  take: 

1.  Virtuous  (chaste,  pure) 

2.  Thwarted  (frustrated  in  her  virtue) 

3.  Incorrect  (faulty,  unbecoming  behavior) 

4.  Improper  (she  becomes  indecorous,  almost  indecent) 

5.  Disorderly  (unmanageable) 

6.  Immoral  (licentious) 

7.  Villainous  (depraved,  wretched)  (138) 

People  in  reality  rarely  do  things  out  of  the  blue.  Each  action  can 
only  be  understood  as  taking  place  in  a moment  that  is  solidly  anchored 
to  the  past  and  the  future  of  the  character.  The  actor  must  discover  the 
long  and  complex  string  of  circumstances  that  lead  to  the  next  moment, 
the  next  desire,  the  next  action.  In  most  plays  each  of  the  (major) 
characters  wants  something,  and  they  want  specific  things  because  of 
who  and  what  they  are,  because  of  the  myriad  of  circumstances 
governing  their  reality.  Another  character  may  want  something  else 
because  of  who  and  what  they  are.  When  those  objectives  or  wants  are 
at  cross-purposes,  conflict  is  created  and  the  play  moves  forward. 
Without  conflict  it  is  almost  a truism  that  most  audiences  will  lose 
interest  in  the  play  and  will  stop  wondering  or  caring  what  will  happen 
next. 


In  order  to  hold  audience  interest,  Stanislavski  demanded  that  his 
actors  discover  and  employ  correct  and  appropriate  actions,  actions  that 
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reveal  the  inner  life  of  the  character.  To  him  actions  had  the  “capacity  to 
engender  . . . the  life  of  a human  spirit  in  a role”  (10).  He  spoke  out  for 
simplicity,  and  a connectedness  between  internal  need  and  external 
necessity.  Though  he  never  said  it,  I am  sure  that  he  would  agree  that 
the  character’s  every  word,  every  piece  of  behavior,  is  geared,  especially 
in  comedy,  toward  changing  something  or  someone  onstage.  Every  line, 
every  movement,  every  action  is  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  inner  drives  and 
desires  of  the  character  by  somehow  changing  the  world  around  him. 

Choosing  actions  for  the  character  is  sometimes  a difficult  task. 
Two  principles  are:  1)  That  all  actions  stem  from  a need  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  character,  and  2)  Each  action  that  the  character  engages  in 
is  aimed  at  another  person  onstage,  and  is  an  attempt  to  affect  or  change 
them  in  some  way — usually  in  a way  that  gets  them  to  satisfy  the 
character’s  wants.  Henri  Szeps  offers  advice  to  actors  concerning 
actions: 

When  playing  an  action  we  momentarily  bring  to  mind  a 
picture  of  how  the  other  person  will  look  if  we  succeed  in 
playing  the  action.  We  then  behave  towards  them  in  such  a 
way  that  we  think  will  make  them  approach  that  state.  (39) 

Increasing  Vulnerability 

Most  people  in  everyday  life  construct  identities  for  themselves  that 
omit  the  negative,  and  that  suppress  or  keep  hidden  the  darker,  wilder 
and  more  libidinal  side  of  their  personality.  As  social  beings  we  usually 
resist  exposing  these  sides  of  ourselves,  but  as  actors  we  cannot  help  but 
expose  them.  I see  it  all  the  time:  actors  who  have  to  be  nice  or  cute  or 
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charming  onstage,  so  that  everyone  in  the  audience  will  perceive  them  as 
nice  people.  Meanwhile,  they  keep  that  hateful,  infantile  monster  within 
them  (within  all  of  us)  carefully  hidden,  even  when  the  text  calls  for  such 
a representation. 

Comedic  actors  must  possess  an  openness  and  a trust  in  the 
audience.  They  must  be  willing  and  able  to  display  that  side  (or  those 
many  sides)  of  themselves  that  most  of  us  prefer  to  keep  hidden.  As  I 
said,  many  actors  hide  from  the  audience  by  only  presenting  some 
idealized  “nice  person”  image  of  themselves;  but  comedy  requires  that 
actors  confront  the  audience,  that  they  open  up  and  acknowledge  the 
audience’s  real,  physical  presence  in  a way  that  actors  of  conventional 
“fourth- wall”  dramatic  realism  do  not  have  to  be  as  concerned  with. 

Many  inexperienced  actors,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
actually  hide  from  the  audience  in  physical  ways.  The  temptation  simply 
to  turn  upstage,  away  from  the  audience,  is  always  great,  as  is  closing 
the  eyes,  or  putting  the  face  down  or  in  the  hands.  Mumbling  lines  or 
speaking  at  low  volume  are  other  ways  of  obscuring  the  real  emotional 
life  of  the  actor. 

It  is  a paradox  that  the  actor  has  to  create  the  defensive  structures 
of  the  character — in  other  words,  the  ways  the  character  protects  itself 
from  the  external  world:  denial,  sublimation,  identification — while  at  the 
same  time  the  actor  has  to  lower  his  or  her  own  defenses  and  open  up  to 
the  audience  emotionally  in  a way  one  would  not  normally  do  in  everyday 
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life.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  expose  oneself  night  after  night  in  front 
of  large  groups  of  people.  It  takes  practice  and  technique;  the  actor  has 
to  learn  and  “unlearn”  his  own  characteristic  defenses  and  strategies  for 
protecting  the  vulnerable  self  from  the  world.  In  other  words,  the  actor 
has  to  know  and  avoid  all  the  different  ways  that  he  or  she  “hides”  from 
the  audience. 

Whimsicality 

All  comedies  depend  for  their  success  on  establishing  a tone  of 
whimsicality,  of  lightheartedness,  and  one  of  the  central  sources  of  this 
whimsicality  is  the  actor.  The  comedic  actor  must  approach  his 
character  with  a different  attitude  than  he  would  a character  in  a serious 
drama.  Above  all  there  must  be  an  energetic  sense  of  the  actor’s 
enjoyment  of  what  he  is  doing.  Even  though  the  actor  is  chewing  the 
scenery  with  fury  or  weeping  with  an  infantile  and  maudlin  intensity, 
there  must  always  be  the  sense  that,  deep  down,  he  is  enjoying  himself, 
and  that  the  stakes  aren’t  really  life  or  death — the  character  just  thinks 
they  are.  The  audience  needs  to  be  comforted  by  that  little  twinkle  in  the 
actor’s  eye  that  says:  “It  is  okay  to  laugh.  No  one  is  really  going  to  die  in 
this  play.” 

Playing  Childish  Games 

One  trait  that  many  comedians  and  comedic  actors  from  Danny 
Kaye  to  Robin  Williams  share  is  the  quality  of  being  childlike.  Comedic 
actors  should  abandon  themselves  to  play  and  revel  in  spontaneity  and 
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pure  fun.  Jerry  Lewis  has  said  that  his  comedy  comes  from  the  “nine- 

year-old  boy”  in  him.  Henri  Szeps  asserts  that  all  drama,  particularly 

comedy,  is  aimed  at  the  “child”  in  each  audience  member.  He  says, 

When  the  spell  is  cast,  when  the  audience  is  swept  away  by 
the  illusion,  we  have  touched  the  child:  the  imaginative,  the 
sensitive,  the  defenseless,  the  uninhibited  part  of  our  being. 
Further,  I don’t  believe  that  the  impact  of  a play  works  at  the 
intellectual  level.  However  sophisticated  the  thoughts  of  the 
play,  however  beautiful  the  poetry,  however  valid  the  moral 
arguments,  it  is  only  by  touching  the  child  in  the  members  of 
the  audience,  that  they  will  be  truly  affected.  (20) 

Infants,  children,  exist  in  a perpetual  state  of  need,  and  they  are 
usually  not  shy  about  it — they  want  what  they  want,  when  they  want  it. 
The  intensity  of  their  desires  is  often  incongruous,  in  our  eyes,  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  which  often  makes  their  oyer-reactions  funny. 
Children  tend  to  amplify  the  importance  of  small  things,  because  to  them 
those  small  things  are  hugely  important.  Of  course,  to  us  they  just  look 
small. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  comedic  actors  have  approached  their 
roles  with  the  intense  desires  and  needs  of  a child,  from  Charlie  Chaplin 
to  Seinfeld’s  Jason  Alexander.  Lucille  Ball,  as  the  character  Lucy  Arnaz, 
committed  herself  absolutely  to  the  physical  and  emotional  suffering  of 
her  character;  the  audience  found  it  funny  because  she  exaggerated  her 
pain  to  an  infantile  level.  When  she  did  not  get  what  she  wanted,  she 
cried  like  a baby.  She  pushed  the  intensity  of  her  needs  and  her 
emotions  into  the  realm  of  the  ridiculous;  yet,  her  behavior  was  firmly 
rooted  in  human  reality,  albeit,  an  infantile  reality.  Larry  Lynville,  from 
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television’s  M.A.S.H.,  is  another  good  example  of  an  actor  using  infantile 
behavior  for  comedic  effect.  He  was  able  to  tap  into  the  selfish,  intense, 
needy,  and  shallow  child  within  himself  for  hilarious  comedic  results. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  when  your  character  does  not  get 
what  he  or  she  wants,  all  hell  should  break  loose.  Want  like  a child,  the 
bigger  the  better,  because  the  conflict  that  results  will  always  hold  the 
audience’s  interest. 

Joke  Analysis 

The  first  thing  the  actor  needs  to  do  during  character  development 

is  to  read  the  script  over  several  times,  analyzing  the  text  for  the  jokes, 

for  what  the  author  wrote  intentionally  to  make  the  audience  laugh. 

Also,  the  actor  must  learn  and  practice  the  art  (or  science)  of  delivering  a 

joke.  Henning  Nelms’  created  this  model  of  joke  analysis  in  1950,  and  I 

think  it  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive: 

The  Warning  Phrase ; e.g.,  Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost.’ 
This  serves  to:  (1)  Take  stage;  i.e.,  concentrate  attention  on 
the  actor  and  say,  in  effect,  ‘This  is  going  to  be  good.  Don’t 
miss  it.’  (2)  Produce  an  emotional  effect  of  some  sort.  (3) 
Present  either  the  whole  incongruity  or  one  half  of  it. 

The  Warning  Pause.  This  is  a one-beat  pause  after  the 
warning  phrase.  It  says  to  the  spectators,  ‘Look  sharp,  now, 
here  it  comes!’ 

The  Punch.  The  ‘punch’  may  be  the  last  word  or  two  of  the 
laugh  line;  e.g.,  ‘much  better’  is  the  punch  line  of  the  Tis 
better  to  have  loved  and  lost’ joke;  or  it  may  be  a bit  of  comic 
business.  The  punch  is  always  short — one  or  two  rhythmic 
beats — and  if  it  is  spoken  it  must  be  the  end  of  a sentence. 

A single  word  after  the  punch  will  kill  the  laugh.  The  punch 
either  presents  the  other  half  of  the  incongruity,  or  explains 
an  incongruity  already  present. 
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The  Punch  Pause.  The  punch  should  be  followed  by  a one- 
beat  pause,  during  which  no  sound  or  movement  is  made.  It 
is  during  this  period  that  the  spectators  see  the  point,  and 
their  attention  must  not  be  distracted. 

The  Snapper.  When  the  audience  laughs  as  a unit,  crowd 
psychology  increases  the  effectiveness  and  volume  of  the 
laughter.  If  the  spectators  are  to  laugh  together  they  must 
have  a definite  laugh  cue.  This  is  called  a ‘snapper.’ 
Anything  short  and  emphatic,  such  as  a quick  gesture  or  a 
snap  of  the  fingers,  makes  a good  snapper. 

Waiting  for  the  Laugh.  The  snapper  is  followed  by  another 
pause,  during  which  the  actors  remain  silent  and 
motionless.  The  spectators  are  overcoming  their  mental 
inertia  and  drawing  breath  to  laugh.  Any  distraction  at  this 
time  is  fatal.  The  last  word  of  the  punch  is,  technically,  the 
cue  for  some  other  actor’s  line. 

Holding  for  the  Laugh.  No  important  line  can  be  spoken 
during  the  laughter,  for  it  would  not  be  heard.  The  gap  is 
filled  with  pantomime. 

Killing  the  Laugh.  If  laughter  is  permitted  to  die  away 
naturally,  the  spectators  will  feel  satisfied  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  them  laugh  again.  For  this  reason  the 
laughter  should  be  killed  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  weaken. 

This  is  the  real  cue  for  the  speech  following  a laugh  line.  If 
the  first  words  of  this  speech  are  spoken  in  a loud,  firm  tone, 
the  audience  will  realize  that  something  important  is  coming 
and  will  quiet  instantly  to  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  line.  If 
instead  of  killing  the  laugh,  a piece  of  comic  business  is 
inserted  at  this  point,  a new  laugh  will  result.  (165-166) 

Stuart  Vaughan  outlines  a similar  but  more  succinct  method  of 
joke  delivery,  which  he  got  from  the  actor  Walter  Young.  Vaughan  calls  it 
the  five-part  joke  structure: 

The  Plant.  The  plant  gives  the  audience  the  clues  to  solve  the 
riddle  and  get  the  joke.  One  character  may  deliver  the  plant 
all  by  himself,  or  it  can  be  shared. 

The  Pause.  In  eveiy  joke  there  must  be  a pause,  however 
short  or  long,  during  which  the  audience  is  invited  to  supply 
the  answer.  The  pause  creates  suspense. 

The  Point.  The  unexpected  but  apt  solution,  also  called 
“punch  line,”  or  “gag  line,”  or  “tag  line,”  or  simply  “the  joke,” 
stops  us  for  a moment  in  surprise,  as  it  sinks  in. 
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The  Amplifier.  This  is  a physical  punctuation  that  follows 
The  Point.  Its  function  is  to  drive  home  what  the  audience 
has  heard,  to  clinch  it,  to  give  the  people  time  to  realize  what 
they’ve  heard. 

The  Bridge.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  part  of  the  joke, 
but  one  must  identify  it  in  order  not  to  mistake  it  for  part  of 
the  last  joke  or  part  of  the  next  joke.  (254) 

Timing 

There  is  an  old  saying:  the  joke  never  gets  the  laugh — the  timing 
does.  Comedic  timing  is  about  knowing  how  long  to  make  an  audience 
wait.  In  its  simplest  form,  timing  is  an  awareness  of  how  much  time 
should  elapse  between  the  set-up  of  the  joke,  and  the  actual  punch  line. 
Of  course,  as  the  analyses  of  joke  structure  above  indicate,  there  is  much 
to  know  about  the  before  and  the  after  of  joke- telling,  as  well.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  actor  wait  for,  hold,  and  then  kill  the  laughter  for 
example.  One  way  to  look  at  the  process  of  telling  a joke  is  that  during 
the  set-up,  the  audience’s  brains  are  being  led  in  one  direction  by  the 
teller,  who  then  makes  a switch,  drops  the  punch-line,  and  takes 
everyone’s  brains  in  another  direction.10  A joke  is  the  derailment  of  a 
train  of  thought. 

Good  timing  is  basically  being  able  to  judge  the  reactions  of  the 
audience  and  knowing  when  to  introduce  the  next  element,  whether  it  be 
verbal  or  physical.  If  the  actor  delivers  the  punch  line  before  most  of  the 
audience  perceives  the  set-up,  the  punch  line  will  be  lost.  If  the  actor 


10  Of  course,  since  audiences  are  comprised  of  individuals,  with  their  own  desires, 
preoccupations,  attention  and  intelligence  levels,  not  all  of  them  are  going  to  follow 
where  the  actor  leads  them  during  a joke.  All  you  can  really  go  for  in  comedy  is  a 
certain  portion  of  the  audience,  a statistical  majority. 
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waits  too  long,  he  or  she  runs  the  risk  of  the  audience’s  minds  starting  to 
wander — in  other  words,  they  will  no  longer  all  be  focused  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  switch  will  be  muddy  and  ineffective. 

Timing  comes  from  having  a “sense  of  audience”  in  everyday  life.  I 
have  found  that  the  people  who  have  the  most  trouble  interacting  with 
an  audience  onstage  have  the  same  problem  in  everyday  social 
situations.  Many  people  pay  no  attention  to  the  reactions  of  the  people 
they’re  speaking  to.  We  all  know  people  like  this.  They  speak  and  speak 
with  no  conception  of  whether  they  are  boring  their  audience.  They 
laugh  at  their  own  jokes  and  dominate  the  conversation.  This  kind  of 
relational  obliquity  cannot  work  in  comedy.  The  comedic  actor  has  to  be 
very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  audience,  gauging  their  reactions  and 
responses,  making  adjustments  when  necessary. 

Not  only  does  the  actor  have  to  know  how  to  “give”  the  joke,  but  he 
must  also  learn  how  to  take  it,  since  the  humor  is  not  in  throwing  the 
pie,  but  is  in  getting  hit  in  the  face  with  it.  The  actor  needs  to  learn  to  do 
what  in  comedy  parlance  is  known  as  “the  take.”  The  take  is  basically 
giving  the  reaction  to  the  other  character’s  punch  line  out  to  the 
audience.  Jack  Benny,  for  example,  was  the  king  of  the  “take,”  standing 
onstage,  holding  an  expression  of  disdain  or  surprise  until  the  audience 
was  reduced  to  hysterics.  Lawrence  Parke,  a leading  Method  teacher  and 
theorist,  regards  the  “take”  as  one  of  the  essential  components  of  comedy 
acting: 
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Timing  of  a comic  variety  will  occur  all  by  itself  if  the  actor 
consistently  does  takes  instead  of  jumping  right  back  with 
dialogue  or  outgoing  action  of  some  kind.  In  fact,  timing  is 
not  often  the  domain  of  the  person  who  is  speaking  at  the 
moment.  It  is  the  result  of  the  next  speaker’s  stopping  to  do 
a “take”  (which  may  be  amusing  on  its  own)  which  tells  the 
viewer  that  the  other  person  who  has  just  said  something 
crazy,  absurd,  disgusting,  stupid,  shocking  or  something 
else  before  he  responds.  (250-251) 

Clarity 

One  the  major  criticisms  of  the  Method  over  the  years  has  been 
that  its  practitioners  are  basically  “mush-mouthed”  and  inarticulate. 
Actors  like  James  Dean  and  Marlon  Brando,  who  made  mumbling  their 
signature  acting  style,  caused  many  people  to  stereotype  the  Method  as 
ineffective  for  the  stage,  because  the  actors  simply  could  not  be  heard — 
especially  in  the  last  row  of  a large  Broadway  style  theatre.  Of  course  it 
is  a stereotype,  because  most  Method  actors  are  highly  articulate  with 
strong,  professionally  trained  vocal  instruments.  They  are  as  suited  for 
style  plays  and  comedies  as  any  non-Method  actor.  Actors  like  Estelle 
Parsons,  currently  Artistic  Director  of  the  Actors  Studio,  prove  this  point 
constantly.  Her  television  role  on  Rosanne  demonstrates  her 
considerable  comedic  skills,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Broadway  stage,  distinguishing 
herself  over  the  last  forty  years  in  almost  every  style  of  play  from  tragedy 
to  comedy. 
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great  deal  of  energy  behind  it — what  I call  “push.”  Earlier  styles  of 
comedy — Elizabethan,  Restoration,  and  even  some  of  today’s  high 
comedies — involve  a great  deal  of  wit  and  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the 
actor,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  other  forms  of  comedy  do  not  require 
the  same  amount  of  precision  and  articulation.  Arthur  Shurtleff  puts  it 
well: 


Clarity  is  the  flavor  of  comedy.  You  can  be  muddy  in  drama, 
but  mud  sinks  comedy,  obliterates  it.  You  must  be  precise. 
You  cannot  wallow  around  the  moment....  I repeatedly  use 
the  image  of  shooting  an  arrow  with  a bow:  you  must  hit  the 
bull’s  eye.12  (21 1) 


clear-cut  than  the  action  in  a regular  drama.”  He  goes  on  to  give  a suggestion  for  an 
acting  exercise,  to  demonstrate  to  the  actor  how  much  comedy  depends  on  clarity  and 
quick  rhythm: 

The  next  time  you  develop  a funny  piece  of  visual  comic  business  in 
acting  class,  try  running  it  again  at  half  speed  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 
You  will  quickly  discover  that  drawing  a comic  moment  out  too  long  will 
kill  the  humour — in  almost  every  instance.  (284) 

12  Shurtleff  warns  against  muddied  expression  onstage: 

Uh’s  are  the  death  of  comedy.  Cut  the  uh’s.  Precision  means  no 
embroidery.  No  uh’s,  maybe’s,  ifs,  and’s,  but’s,  sigh’s,  giggle’s,  laugh’s. 
Actors  love  to  sputter,  thinking  that  makes  good  comedy.  One  good 
sputter  and  the  candle’s  gone  out.  Be  clean.  (212) 


CHAPTER  4 

PUTTING  THEORY  INTO  PRACTICE 


Here  I will  focus  on  my  experience  directing  four  shows  in 
repertory,  “Hotline,”  The  Lights,  The  Middle  Ages,  and  Impassioned 
Embraces  at  the  old  Circle  in  the  Square  Theatre  (Downtown),  from 
January  to  May,  2000,  and  on  another  play,  People  Like  Cowboys,  in 
which  I appeared  as  an  actor  at  The  Raw  Space  on  42nd  Street  in  New 
York  City,  May,  2002. 

“Hotline”  is  a somewhat  zany  one-act  play  by  Elaine  May,  about 
the  connection  that  occurs  between  a suicidal  prostitute  from  the  Upper 
East  Side,  and  an  insecure  suicide  hotline  operator.  A much  darker 
comedy  by  Howard  Korder,  The  Lights  is  episodic  rather  than  linear.  It 
focuses  on  four  people  who  are  systematically  abused  and  degraded  by 
the  city  they  live  in,  a city  unidentified  in  the  play,  though  it  is 
understood  to  be  New  York  City.  A.  R.  Gurney’s  The  Middle  Ages 
resembles  high  comedy  and  is  realistic  in  style,  though  its  flashback 
structure  makes  it  achronological  and  alinear.  It  takes  place  in  the 
trophy  room  of  a posh  New  England  social  club  and  it  jumps  around 
from  the  1940s  to  the  1970s  in  order  to  tell  the  story  of  the  failed 
romantic  relationship  between  an  upper  class  New  England  boy  and  girl. 
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John  Pielmeier’s  Impassioned  Embraces  is  a collection  of  short  sketch 
comedies,  each  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  length,  centered  on  the 
two  themes  of  love  and  theatre.  People  Like  Cowboys,  by  Ashlyn 
Halfnight,  is  a black  comedy  about  performers  in  cages  at  some 
unspecified  circus  type  sideshow. 

Impassioned  Embraces 

Impassioned  Embraces,  by  John  Pielmeier,  is  a compilation  of 
fourteen  short  comedic  pieces,  most  of  which  deal  with  either  the  ups 
and  downs  of  love  or  life  as  an  actor.  For  our  production  we  chose  two  of 
the  longer  sketches  and  connected  them  with  a theatrical  bit  of  our  own 
invention,  a humorous  piece  about  an  anal-retentive  props  person.  The 
two  short  plays  we  chose  from  the  larger  work  were  titled,  “Cheek  to 
Cheek,”  and  “Goober’s  Descent.” 

“Cheek  to  Cheek” 

“Cheek  to  Cheek”  takes  place  over  the  course  of  one  dance  at  a 
wedding  reception,  between  the  groom  and  his  lover,  the  bridesmaid. 
During  the  dance,  the  male  character,  He,  is  surprised  to  find  out  that 
everyone  knows  about  their  affair,  that  his  new  bride  has  been  having  an 
affair,  and  that  his  lover  the  bridesmaid  is  pregnant  with  another  man’s 
child.  The  conflict  comes  to  a head  with  a vicious  screaming  match, 
followed  by  a self-conscious  attempt  on  both  of  their  parts  to  convince 
the  wedding  crowd  that  it  was  only  a game  they  were  playing.  The  play 
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ends  ironically  with  the  groom  and  his  lover  surreptitiously  making  a 
date  for  after  the  reception. 

Ignorance 

One  of  the  funniest  aspects  of  He’s  character  is  the  huge  disparity 
between  his  perception  of  reality  and  reality  itself.  He  thinks  at  the  top 
of  the  play  that  he  is  totally  in  control  of  the  situation,  that  women  love 
and  adore  him,  that  he  is  in  control  of  his  relationships  with  both  the 
bride  and  the  bridesmaid,  and  that  he  can  have  both  of  them  at  his 
whim.  But  he  finds  out  just  how  wrong  he  has  been  about  everything 
and  everyone  during  this  one  dance.  Ignorance  is  a character  convention 
in  comedy.  The  character  (usually  fatuous  or  arrogant)  thinks  the  world 
is  one  way,  when  in  fact  it  is  decidedly  not  that  way,  and  this  creates  a 
dramatic  irony  that  allows  the  audience  to  feel  superior  to  the  character 
and,  most  importantly,  to  look  forward  to  his  getting  his  comeuppance. 
The  more  pompous  and  arrogant  the  actor  can  make  the  character,  the 
more  interest  the  audience  will  have  in  seeing  the  character  get  his  just 
desserts. 

In  “Cheek  to  Cheek”  it  is  He  who  is  ignorant  of  the  way  things 
really  are  in  his  world,  and  it  is  funny  to  see  him  go  from  the  arrogant 
and  overconfident  “ladies  man,”  to  the  defeated  and  impotent  little 
pipsqueak  that  he  becomes  by  the  end  of  the  play.  He  starts  off  thinking 
that  he  is  fully  in  control  of  all  the  women  in  his  life,  but  then  soon  finds 
out  that  he  has  no  control  over  anyone  and  that  everyone  mocks  him 
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behind  his  back.  Because  of  the  way  he  acts  and  the  way  he  mistreats 
people,  he  deserves  the  humiliation  he  gets,  and  so  it  is  therefore 
appropriate  for  the  audience  to  laugh  at  his  collapse  of  dignity.  And 
laugh  they  did,  hysterically. 

Competition 

He  and  She  are  locked  in  a struggle  in  which  the  stakes  are 
extremely  high  for  both  characters.  Because  the  characters  play  such 
manipulative  mind  games  with  one  another,  the  actors  playing  them 
have  to  be  very  aware  that  every  word  they  say,  every  action  they 
perform,  has  the  specific  function  of  changing  the  other  character  in 
some  way.  In  rehearsal  we  worked  a lot  on  scorekeeping,  with  my 
reminding  each  one  when  a hit  had  been  scored  in  their  verbal, 
sometimes  physical  joust.  I wanted  them  to  stay  focused  on  the  losses 
and  gains  during  the  interaction,  a strategy  I learned  from  Arthur 
Shurtleff,  who  tells  the  actor:  “All  game  playing  needs  scorekeeping:  the 
opponents  need  to  keep  track  of  who  won  and  who  lost  each  round  in  the 
fight”  (126).  If  the  stakes  are  really  high,  there  is  more  to  win  or  to  lose, 
and  more  reason  for  the  audience  to  keep  watching  to  find  out  who 
ultimately  comes  out  on  top. 

The  actors  and  I discussed  at  length  He  and  She’s  use  of  multiple 
and  varied  strategies  on  each  other,  how  each  strategy  is  aimed  at 
accomplishing  the  goal  of  getting  them  what  they  want,  but  the  first 
thing  that  I worked  with  the  actors  on  was  in  creating  the  intensely  high 
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stakes  for  both  characters.  He,  who  has  just  stepped  up  for  a casual, 
seemingly  innocent,  dance,  suddenly  finds  his  whole  world  in  jeopardy. 
If  he  does  not  play  the  situation  he  has  fallen  into  just  right,  he  will  lose 
his  new  wife,  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  family,  everything. 

Similarly,  the  actress  playing  She  and  I discussed  her  stakes  and 
decided  that,  for  her,  the  situation  was  life  or  death,  literally:  the 
character  has  told  herself  that  if  she  cannot  have  him,  she  will  kill 
herself.  For  both  characters  the  direst  consequences  accompany  failure, 
which  should  make  each  fight  as  if  their  life  depended  on  it.  Ironically, 
the  more  vicious,  the  more  scared  and  upset  the  two  characters  were 
throughout  the  run  of  the  show,  the  more  the  audience  laughed. 

Once  on  the  dance  floor,  He  and  She  chat  cordially,  but  it  soon 
becomes  evident  that,  during  their  small  talk,  She  is  becoming  more  and 
more  agitated.  Soon  She  starts  to  ciy  and  her  distress  increases.  It  is 
only  here  that  the  audience  realizes  that  the  pair  are  lovers — the  actors 
in  my  production  were  very  effective  in  concealing  this  fact,  so  that  it 
came  as  a surprise  to  the  audience. 

He  tries  to  calm  her  down,  sensing  that  She  is  beyond  caring  what 
others  think  and  realizing  what  a dangerous  situation  he  is  in.  He  tries 
desperately  to  mollify  her  with,  “We’ll  soon  be  seeing  each  other  again,” 
and  “Nothing’s  changed”  (30),  but  She  gets  the  first  shot  in  when  she 
humiliates  him  by  laughing  at  his  assertion  that  nothing  has  changed. 
He  then  sees  that  he  has  to  take  a new  tack.  He  reverts  to  one  of  his 
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favorite  and  most  successful  strategies:  he  threatens  to  cut  her  off  from 
his  love  if  she  does  not  behave.  He  says,  “I  don’t  like  you  like  this,”  and 
tries  to  make  her  feel  guilty,  calling  her  “bitter”  (30),  and  bringing  up  the 
fact  that  his  wife  is  her  best  friend.  He  scores  a point,  and  his  victory  is 
punctuated  by  her  silence,  during  which  time  they  continue  to  dance. 

The  next  exchange  involves  him  desperately  trying  to  switch  the 
topic  of  conversation  to  something  neutral:  “Thank  you  for  the  gift”  (30), 
but  whatever  topic  He  chooses  just  reminds  her  of  the  situation  and  she 
starts  to  sob.  She  scores  the  next  point  by  exposing  (and  rubbing  his 
face  in)  the  fact  that,  unbeknownst  to  him,  his  new  bride  has  been 
having  an  affair  with  her  husband,  Michael.  She  now  starts  taking 
pleasure  in  readjusting  his  world  for  him,  until  He  goes  back  to  the  old 
“tried  and  true”  approach:  “You’re  only  succeeding  in  making  me  hate 
you”  (31).  Once  again,  He  is  too  successful  at  winning,  and  She  starts  to 
sob  loudly.  At  this  point  He  realizes  his  dilemma.  The  more  points  he 
scores  against  her  in  this  battle  of  wills,  the  more  it  causes  her  to  cry, 
which  ultimately  threatens  to  defeat  him — he  can  feel  most  of  the  eyes  of 
the  wedding  party  on  him  at  this  time,  and  he  is  in  a desperate  situation 
when  She  starts  to  sob  the  second  time.  He  orders  her  to  stop  crying, 
hoping  to  bully  or  intimidate  her  into  doing  what  he  says.  He  wants  her 
to  control  herself  so  badly,  but  he  does  not  know  how,  and  so  He  keeps 
changing  strategies.  Nothing  he  tries  works.  He  orders  her  to  “Stop  it” 
twice,  but  she  will  not;  instead,  She  lashes  out  with  another  surprise: 
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“I’m  pregnant”  (31).  Once  again,  they  dance  on,  only  now  it  is  He  who  is 
shocked  into  silence.  When  He  finally  speaks,  he  asks  She  why  she  had 
not  told  him  before,  and  She  scores  another  significant  victory  when  she 
loudly  tells  him  that  the  child  is  not  his  anyway. 

He  tries  to  regain  his  composure,  and  his  dignity,  by  suggesting 
that  it  was  She  who  was  seduced  by  Roger,  Michael’s  bisexual  lover.  Not 
letting  up  on  him,  She  tells  him  it  was  her  who  seduced  Roger.  It  is 
obvious  that  She  is  enjoying  herself  at  this  point,  and  this  real  joy  must 
be  supplied  by  the  actor.  I encouraged  the  actor  playing  She  to  take  real 
pleasure  in  her  victories  over  He,  to  do  anything  to  increase  his  sense  of 
humiliation.  For  the  actor  playing  He,  the  more  She  takes  pleasure  in 
his  character’s  pain,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  keep  fighting.  Shurtleff 
says  to  the  actor: 

It  is  important  for  you  to  acknowledge  your  wins  and  your 
losses  so  that  your  partner  knows.  Celebrate  a win,  cry  over 
a loss.  Let  your  loss  stimulate  you  to  make  the  next  round  a 
win.  . . . Let  there  be  joy  in  your  winning,  real  loss  in  your 
losing.  (126) 

The  more  resistance  the  actors  give  each  other  in  this  fight,  the  more 
they  have  to  play  off  of,  and  the  more  motivation  they  have  to  win  the 
fight  at  all  costs. 

She  has  clearly  won  the  war  with  all  the  bombshell  information 
that  she  dropped  on  him,  the  information  that  not  one  but  two  of  the 
women  in  his  life — women  he  thought  he  controlled — have  cheated  on 
him  with  alacrity,  and  that  his  lover  is  pregnant  with  another  man’s 
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baby.  He  is  hurt  and  humiliated,  and  he  has  definitely  undergone  a 
major  collapse  of  dignity,  yet  he  is  not  out  of  the  fight. 

Because  He  can  no  longer  attack  She  without  her  breaking  down 
emotionally,  he  starts  to  attack  her  bisexual  lover,  Roger.  He  calls  him  a 
“twit,”  and  she  blasts  back:  “He  may  be  a twit,  but  at  least  he’s  not  afraid 
to  love”  (32) — another  point  for  her.  Finally  their  conflict  has  reached  the 
point  of  physical  violence.  He,  beaten  emotionally  and  psychologically  by 
She,  lashes  out  physically  (his  only  way  to  score  points)  by  deliberately 
stepping  on  her  toe.  She  reacts  to  his  physical  assault  by  foregoing  the 
niceties  of  verbal  combat  and  attacking  him  ad  hominem:  “Clutz.” 

Topped  once  again,  He  dances  on  in  silence. 

Fatuous  and  vain,  He  reasons  to  himself  that  she  is  making  up  the 
pregnancy  to  get  him  back:  “I  know  you.  You’re  trying  to  make  me 
jealous.”  In  doing  this,  he  sets  himself  up  for  another  blow  to  his  self- 
esteem, that  she  is  sure  she  is  pregnant  and  totally  positive  the  child  is 
not  his.  He  attacks  back  viciously:  “Good.  I wouldn’t  have  wanted  it 
anyway.”  Now  she  is  spurred  to  physical  violence  and  kicks  him  in  the 
shins.  As  She  does,  He  reacts  to  the  physical  assault  with  name-calling, 
attempting  to  make  her  feel  guilty  about  her  behavior:  “Tramp”  (32). 

In  order  to  trump  his  name-calling,  She  surprises  him  with 
another  blow,  that  she  became  pregnant  during  the  weeklong  trip  that  he 
took  with  his  other  lover,  Cathy.  Once  again,  she  drubs  him  with 
information;  He  is  surprised  and  shocked  because  he  thought  no  one 
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knew  about  Cathy,  but  she  informs  him  that  everyone  knew  about  it.  He 
sees  a glimmer  of  hope  for  himself  in  her  behavior  and  tries  to  assert  the 
old  control  over  her:  “Jealous?”  Yet  He  only  succeeds  in  setting  himself 
up  for  another  one  of  her  scored  points:  “Not  in  the  least.”  Not  satisfied 
with  this  victory,  however,  She  really  hits  him  below  the  belt,  literally, 
with  her  next  comment:  “Besides,  with  your  little  problem,  there’s  no  way 
you  could  be  anybody’s  father.”  Mortally  wounded,  he  shoots  back 
weakly  that  that  “only  happened  a few  times”  (32).  Now  she  smells  blood 
and  goes  in  for  the  kill:  “Did  your  little  difficulty  ‘come-up,’  if  you’ll 
pardon  the  expression,  with  Cathy?”  He  impotently  asserts  that  he  and 
Cathy  had  lots  of  sex,  but  she  blows  that  assertion  away  with,  “Funny, 
that’s  not  what  she  says.”  Not  knowing  when  he  is  beaten,  he  tries 
desperately  to  score  some  last  points:  “The  only  woman  with  whom  I’ve 
had  any  problems  was  you.” 

She  now  tries  to  beat  him  by  making  him  jealous,  citing  the  fact 
that  Roger  had  no  problems  being  with  her,  but  He  fires  back,  scoring 
big:  “He  [Roger]  must  have  been  staring  at  your  moustache”  (32).  Now 
she  resorts  to  name-calling.  At  this  point  the  tension  between  them 
reaches  its  highest  peak  in  the  scene  and  their  conflict  is  at  its  emotional 
climax.  Both  characters  are  so  intensely  focused  on  winning  the  contest 
between  them  that  they  disregard  all  the  other  people  at  the  party,  and 
start  hurling  insults  at  one  another: 

SHE.  Ape. 

HE.  Medusa. 
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SHE.  Ogre. 

HE.  Witch. 

SHE.  Idiot. 

HE.  Delilah. 

SHE.  Liar! 

HE.  Liar!  (32-33) 

The  moment  when  they  both  realize  what  they  are  doing  and  that 
everyone  at  the  party  is  staring  at  them  is  one  of  the  funniest  in  the  play. 
The  audience  was  consistently  in  hysterics  at  this  point.  He  and  She 
stop  screaming,  look  slowly  around  them,  and  then  both  break  into 
explanations  simultaneously.  He  says,  “Too  much  to  drink,”  and  She 
says,  “Just  a silly  game”  (33). 

Rapidly  Changing  Emotion 

One  of  the  differences  between  comedy  and  drama  relates  to 
character  growth,  which  is  defined  as  the  way  a character  develops 
emotionally,  psychologically,  during  the  course  of  the  play.  Rapid  and 
incongruous  shifts  in  emotion  are  a convention  in  comedy;  they  surprise 
and  delight  the  audience.  The  progression  from  one  emotional  state  to 
another  is  slower  in  drama,  but  the  process  has  to  be  the  same  for  the 
actor  of  comedy  or  of  drama,  because  the  characters  can  only  change, 
however  quickly,  according  to  their  inner  makeup.  In  comedy,  as  in 
drama,  the  fact  that  a character  is  laughing  one  moment  and  crying  the 
next  must  be  justified  somehow  by  the  character’s  overall  (psychological, 
emotional,  physiological)  makeup.  In  other  words,  both  the  laughter  and 
the  tears  must  be  anchored  in  that  character’s  reality. 
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What  is  funny  for  the  audience  is  the  incongruity  between  an  adult 
character’s  behaving  and  interacting  with  the  world  as  a child  would, 
because  “normally”  it  is  only  children  who  are  allowed  the  open  and 
uncensored  expression  of  their  emotions.  Adults  are  expected  to  restrain 
their  emotions;  when  they  give  vent  to  them  in  comedy,  they  create  an 
incongruity  that  causes  laughter. 

Some  of  the  funniest  aspects  of  the  exchange  between  He  and  She, 

and  some  of  the  most  challenging  for  the  actor  playing  She,  were  the 

rapid  and  mercurial  shifts  in  emotion  that  She  undergoes  during  the 

play.  At  first  she  seems  happy  for  the  newlyweds,  but  then  she  moves 

into  sadness,  then  to  despair,  then  to  anger,  rage,  embarrassment,  until 

finally  at  the  end  of  the  play  she  makes  the  most  sudden  and  comical 

switch  of  all,  to  a state  of  loving  adoration: 

BOTH.  Hate!  I hate  you!  Ugly!  You’re  an  ape!  You’re 
disgusting!  Stupid!  Baby!  You’re  a big  baby!  I hate  your 
guts!  (Suddenly  they  notice  people  are  watching,  and 
embarrassed,  they  apologize  simultaneously.) 

HE.  Too  much  to  drink.  SHE.  Just  a silly  game. 

HE.  How’s  your  mother? 

SHE.  Very  well,  thank  you.  And  yours? 

HE.  Very  happy.  (A  beat.  They  both  begin  to  cry.)  God,  I love 
you. 

SHE.  I love  you.  (33) 

“Goober’s  Descent” 

“Goober’s  Descent”  was  part  two  of  the  evening’s  performance,  and 
it  takes  the  theme  of  the  fatuous  man  being  deflated  by  a woman  even 
further.  Once  again,  the  text  of  the  play  refers  to  the  two  characters  as 
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“He”  and  “She,”  the  personal  pronouns  giving  the  impression  that  both 
plays,  “Cheek  to  Cheek”  and  “Goober’s  Descent”  seek  to  universalize 
male  female  relationships  by  presenting  almost  archetypal  characters 
and  situations.  The  situation  in  this  play  is  a job  interview  being 
conducted  by  a female,  with  a male  applicant,  although  there  is  no  real 
job  to  be  had.  The  woman  has  become  a successful  corporate  executive 
and  is  going  down  a year- by-year  list  of  the  men  who  insulted  or 
degraded  her  in  the  workplace  on  her  way  up,  and  is  now  humiliating 
them  in  return.  After  She  thoroughly  belittles  and  abuses  He,  and  he 
has  left,  she  crosses  him  off  the  list,  saying,  “That  takes  care  of  ‘75”  (93). 
Collapse  of  Dignity 

The  central  device  of  this  play  is  “collapse  of  dignity.”  Used  since 
Greek  Old  Comedy,  this  device  allows  the  audience  to  feel  superior  to  a 
character  or  characters.  In  this  case  the  audience  gets  to  witness  the 
deflation  of  an  incredibly  pompous  and  chauvinist  man  at  the  hands  of  a 
former  victim  of  his  chauvinism. 

For  the  actor  it  is  important  to  note  that  He,  George  “Goober” 
Whirmer,  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  behavior  is  abnormal.  He 
sees  himself  as  cool,  suave,  and  sexy,  a man  of  quality,  who  is  irresistible 
to  the  women.  This  way  of  seeing  himself  is  obviously  incongruous  with 
the  way  the  audience  perceives  him,  which  is  as  a harassing,  narcissistic 
“know-it-all.”  The  tendentious  pleasure  for  the  audience  is  basically  in 
witnessing  a jerk  get  what  is  coming  to  him.  This  is  comedy  with  a 
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satirical  intent;  it  shows  the  audience  characters  toward  whom  they  can 
feel  superior,  while  at  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  alter  social  behavior,  to 
correct  us. 

For  the  play  to  be  successful  comedically,  the  actor  playing  He, 
while  grounding  his  characterization  in  human  reality,  needs  to 
exaggerate  those  qualities  of  arrogance  and  sleaziness,  so  that  the 
audience  will  be  highly  excited  about  and  looking  forward  to  his  downfall. 
The  actor  and  I worked  a lot  on  his  characterization  during  rehearsals. 
We  focused  on  increasing  Goober’s  sense  of  overblown  self-importance  by 
experimenting  with  bits  of  behavior  and  mannerisms.  For  instance,  he 
has  a preoccupation  with  his  hair  and  constantly  touches  it,  arranges  it. 
He  thinks  he  is  beautiful  and  irresistible  to  women,  and  he  constantly 
preens  himself,  fluffing  out  wrinkles  in  his  jacket,  fussily  picking  off  lint. 
His  self-love  is  evident  in  the  way  his  hands  fondle  his  clothes  and  hair. 

Goober  makes  the  initial  mistake  of  assuming  that  She,  Ms. 
Birdock,  is  only  the  secretary,  not  the  boss.  When  she  says,  “I’ll  be 
interviewing  you,  Mr.  Whirmer”  (88),  he  appears  visibly  disturbed  that  he 
will  not  be  meeting  with  the  boss,  who  he  had  assumed  was  a man,  of 
course.  She  notices  his  reaction  and  asks  if  that  bothers  him,  thereby 
putting  him  on  the  defensive,  because  he  obviously  thought  her  beneath 
his  consideration  or  he  would  have  hidden  his  disappointment.  He 
immediately  has  to  perk  up:  “Not  at  all,  not  at  all”  (88).  Now  he  starts  to 
focus  on  her,  thinking  maybe  she  can  help  him  get  the  job.  He  deals 
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with  her  the  best  way  he  knows  how,  by  sexualizing  her:  “Why  should  I 
be  upset  . . . With  a beautiful  woman  like  you  asking  me  questions”  (88). 
He  keeps  on  flirting  and  sneakily  slips  in  what  he  really  wants:  “I  just 
thought  I might  be  seeing  the  boss,  that’s  all”  (88).  She  is  way  ahead  of 
him,  though,  and  knows  exactly  what  he  is  assuming:  she  set  up  the 
whole  sham  interview  specifically  so  the  men  would  assume  she  was  the 
secretary.  She  sets  the  trap  for  Goober  when  she  says,  “He’s  very  busy” 
(88).  Trying  to  make  her  forget  his  earlier  display  of  irritation,  he  starts 
flirting  more  seriously  now,  believing  he  can  charm  her  into  a 
recommendation  for  a job.  When  she  tries  to  bring  the  conversation 
back  to  non-sexual  matters,  by  saying,  “Now  let’s  not  beat  around  the 
bush,”  he,  in  effect,  sexually  harasses  her  by  leering  at  her  and  replying, 
“To  coin  a phrase”  (88) . 

She  patronizes  his  advances  with  a little  laugh  and  tries  again  to 
get  him  to  talk  seriously  about  his  employment  potential.  As  he  does  he 
starts  to  reveal  his  chauvinistic  attitudes  toward  women  in  the 
workplace.  As  he  explains  what  went  wrong  at  his  last  job,  it  is  easy  for 
the  audience  to  see — from  his  pomposity  and  his  objectifying  treatment 
of  Ms.  Whirmer — that  there  is  much  more  to  the  stoiy  than  he  is  telling. 
He  explains  that  he  was  not  “fired,”  but  “let  go.”  When  she  asks  why,  he 
replies: 

HE.  Ethics. 

SHE.  Oh. 

HE.  The  boss’s  daughter,  moving  up. 

SHE.  Uh-huh. 
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HE.  I wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  I spoke  my  mind.  (88-89) 

He  goes  on  to  call  the  woman  who  supplanted  him  at  his  last  job  a 
“nincompoop”  (89),  completely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  his  misogyny  is 
exposed.  He  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  effect  he  has  on  people.  She  lets 
him  rave  ridiculously  about  how  unfairly  he  has  been  treated  and  how  he 
has  nothing  against  businesswomen,  and  so  on,  and  then  she  starts  the 
process  of  his  humiliation.  Right  in  the  middle  of  his  rant,  she  interrupts 
him  with  the  kind  of  objectifying  comment  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
make  if  he  were  in  power:  “You  have  very  nice  eyes”  (89).  Surprised  and 
delighted  by  her  boldness,  Goober  falls  even  deeper  into  her  trap.  The 
reason  he  is  so  easily  duped  is  because  he  truly  believes  that  he  is 
irresistible  to  women.  Of  course,  he  thinks:  why  would  she  not  be 
attracted  to  me? 

Because  she  seems  eager,  his  confidence  swells  and  he  starts  to 
flirt  even  more  intensely.  The  cuter  he  tries  to  be,  the  funnier  it  is, 
because  the  audience  sees  how  ridiculous  he  really  is.  She  says,  “What 
qualifies  you,  Goober,  above  anyone  else  for  this  job,”  to  which  he  replies, 
“Well,  I’m  . . . uh  . . . (Silence)  . . . I’m  sexy.  (They  laugh)”  (89).  At  this 
point  Goober  thinks  his  charm  is  working.  He  asks,  “What  are  you  doing 
tonight?”  When  she  confronts  him  with  the  fact  that  he  is  married,  he 
greasily  replies,  “We  all  make  mistakes”  (90). 

The  next  line  is  a “forward”  and  needs  to  be  somehow  fore- 
grounded or  “framed”  for  the  audience:  “You  look  very  familiar”  (90).  It  is 
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a forward  because  it  is  a device  designed  to  increase  the  audience’s 
interest  in  what  will  happen  to  the  characters  next;  specifically,  it 
provides  a clue  as  to  what  will  transpire  between  Goober  and  Ms. 
Whirmer.  When  he  delivers  this  line,  Ms.  Whirmer  realizes  that  he  is 
starting  to  recognize  her  and  that  she  needs  to  speed  the  process  along. 
She  therefore  goes  right  for  his  weak  spot:  “What  do  you  feel  about 
working  for  a woman,  Goober?”  He  does  not  understand  what  she  is 
talking  about  until  she  reveals  the  fact  that  she  is  actually  the  boss.  He, 
laughing,  says  uncomfortably,  “And  I thought  you  were  only  ...”  (90), 
and  he  trails  off  in  embarrassment. 

Goober  has  such  a limited  perception  of  other  people’s  needs  and 
concerns,  and  such  an  inflated  sense  of  self-esteem,  that  he  does  not 
recognize  his  mistake  as  a bad  one.  He  considers  his  error  (of  thinking 
that  a woman  is  only  the  secretary  and  not  the  boss)  as  a natural 
“misunderstanding,”  because  to  him  women  are  naturally  the 
subordinate  sex.  Knowing  who  and  what  he  is,  She  knows  this  is  the 
way  he  feels,  and  so  she  presses  the  assault,  objectifying  him  further: 
“Stand  up,  Goober.  (He  does.)  Walk  away  from  me.  (He  does  so, 
hesitatingly.)  Now  turn  around.  (He  faces  her.)  All  the  way.  And  take  off 
your  coat  and  tie”  (90). 

Obviously,  She  wants  him  to  feel  the  same  way  that  she  felt  when 
he  did  this  to  her.  She  wants  him  to  know  what  it  feels  like  to  have  value 
only  as  a submissive  sexual  object.  He  meekly  responds  to  the  situation 
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while  he  is  undressing:  “What  is  this?”  She  keeps  the  pressure  on,  trying 
to  degrade  his  sense  of  importance  by  asking  him  if  he  can  type.  When 
he  says  yes,  she  pushes  further  by  asking  what  his  typing  speed  is.  He, 
of  course,  thinks  that  she  is  joking  about  the  typing,  and  jokingly 
responds:  “Forty  words  a minute.  But  I’m  improving.  ( They  laugh)”  (90). 

It  is  only  when  she  keeps  pressing  him  about  what  he  considers  to  be 
menial  (read:  fit  only  for  a woman)  office  tasks  that  he  starts  to  realize 
she  is  not  joking.  Once  again,  She  subjects  him  to  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  that  she  received  from  men  on  her  way  up  the  ladder: 

SHE.  Do  you  take  dictation? 

HE.  I thought  this  was  a . . . uh  . . . more  of  a corporate 
position. 

SHE.  It  can  be.  Not  at  first.  We  like  to  start  all  our 
employees  off  in  the  secretarial  pool.  Give  them  a look  at  life 
on  the  bottom. 

HE.  I see.  (90-91) 

Seeing  his  reluctance,  She  asks  him,  “But  you’re  not  interested?” 
(91).  When  he  indicates  that  he  is  not  interested,  she  sweetens  the  deal: 
“You’d  be  working  for  me.  No  one  else,”  and  then  offers  him  six-hundred 
dollars  a week  in  salary,  four-hundred  of  that  tax  free.  When  he  asks 
why,  she  tells  him  it  will  be  for,  “services  rendered”  (91).  She  makes  it 
clear  that  he  will  have  to  “put  out”  sexually  in  order  to  keep  his  job,  a 
situation  he  has  put  many  women  into  in  the  past. 

She  now  starts  to  treat  him  even  more  like  a sexual  object, 
appraising  his  physique  as  if  She  were  inspecting  a prize  stallion,  and 
degrading  him  further.  She  orders  him  around:  “Come  over  and  sit 
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down.  (He  does.)  Now  cross  your  legs.  (He  does.)  Uncross  them”  (91). 
Again,  he  responds  weakly:  “I  don’t  understand  the  point,”  but  she  cuts 
him  off  abruptly.  Knowing  that  he  responds  to  flattery,  she  tells  him  that 
he  is  a very  attractive  man  and  asks  him  to  take  his  shirt  off.  This  is  a 
critical  moment  in  her  plan;  he  could  refuse  and  her  fun  would 
essentially  be  over.  So  when  he  says,  “Yes,  I would  mind,”  she  has  to  up 
the  stakes  and  offer  him  seven  hundred  a week  salary.  She  knows  his 
weaknesses,  sex  and  money,  and  so  he  asks,  “Under  the  table?”  (91).  As 
soon  as  she  answers  in  the  affirmative,  he  stands  and  begins  to 
unbutton  his  shirt.  She  flatters  him  even  further,  in  an  effort  to  get  him 
to  take  off  his  pants.  He  asks  her  if  what  she  is  doing  is  legal  and  she 
takes  up  the  old  refrain — used  by  so  many  men:  “I’m  not  forcing  you.  . . . 
You  can  stop  any  time  you  want”  (92).  Down  to  his  bikini  briefs,  Goober 
thinks  that  he  is  now  about  to  have  sex.  He  starts  gyrating  his  pelvis, 
being  as  sexy  as  he  knows  how,  making  himself  into  a truly  ridiculous 
spectacle.  It  is  at  this  moment,  with  him  almost  naked  and  writhing  on 
the  floor,  that  Ms.  Whirmer  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  her  revenge. 

She  crosses  back  behind  the  desk,  takes  a much  more  business-like  tone 
and  asks  him:  “Now  what  would  you  do  for  a thousand?”  (92). 

Finally,  Goober  gets  it  that  he  is  being  made  a fool  of.  When  He 
asks  her  who  the  hell  she  thinks  she  is,  she  replies:  “You  don’t  remember 
me,  do  you,  Goober?”  (92).  When  He  says  no,  She  reminds  him  of  their 
previous  relationship:  “SHE.  Stella  Whipple.  (Silence.)  I was  your 
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secretary  for  two  weeks  in  1975.  HE.  Oh,  yes.  You  were  the  one  who 
wouldn’t.  . . . SHE.  Yes,  I was  the  one  who  wouldn’t”  (92).  Her  tone 
becomes  more  aggressive  now,  and  deeply  sarcastic:  “You  can  get 
dressed.  I just  wanted  to  see  what  you’d  sell  out  for.  You’re  hired 
Goober.  . . . What’s  the  matter?  Did  you  suddenly  remember  Mrs. 
Goober?”  (92). 

He  tries  desperately  to  restore  his  pride:  “I  wouldn’t  work  for  you 
for  two  thousand”  (92),  but  She  scores  a final  victory  when  she  offers  him 
three  thousand  and  he  hesitates  briefly  before  turning  her  down.  Then 
She  mounts  her  final  assault:  “That’s  the  difference  between  you  and  me. 
I didn’t  hesitate.  I just  walked”  (92).  He  finishes  dressing  and  leaves 
amid  the  flurry  insults  she  hurls  after  him.  The  final  joke  of  the  show  is 
her  returning  to  her  desk,  crossing  his  name  off  a list  and  saying,  “That 
takes  care  of  '75”  (93). 

The  Middle  Ages 

The  Middle  Ages  is  a bittersweet  romantic  comedy  that  is  generally 
realistic  in  style.1  The  play  is  about  the  on-again,  off-again  relationship 
between  Barney  and  Eleanor,  and  is  framed  by  the  funeral  of  Barney’s 
father.  The  plot  unfolds  in  a series  of  flashbacks,  ranging  from  the 
1940s  to  the  1970s,  and  the  action  of  the  play  takes  place  wholly  in  the 
trophy  room  of  a posh,  New  England  social  club. 

1 I call  the  play  realistic  despite  its  alinear,  flashback  structure.  The  plot  doesn’t  unfold 
in  a chronological  way,  but  the  characters,  the  expository  structure  of  the  play,  and  the 
naturalistic  “world”  onstage  are  all  realistic  in  style. 
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The  play  follows  Barney  and  Eleanor’s  life  as  they  move  from  the 
excitement  and  seemingly  limitless  possibilities  of  their  youth,  to  the 
nostalgia  and  regret  of  unrequited  love  in  their  middle  age.  Through  it  all 
the  trophy  room  provides  the  backdrop  for  the  action,  symbolizing 
everything  he  hates  and  everything  she  loves.  The  room  is  a reflection  of 
the  changing  times,  and  is  an  effective  device  for  communicating  one  of 
Gurney’s  constant  thematic  concerns,  that  the  way  of  life  of  the  upper 
class  New  Englander  is  rapidly  fading,  and  that  it  is  being  destroyed  by 
rebellious  children  like  Barney.  As  the  decades  progress  in  the  play,  the 
trophy  room  goes  through  various  stages  of  disuse  and  ill  repair,  until  in 
the  final  scene  it  is  covered  with  dust,  totally  abandoned,  as  is  the  way  of 
life  of  the  people  who  used  to  come  there. 

I will  discuss  this  play  differently,  with  a directorial,  rather  than  an 
actor-based,  approach  to  comedy.  To  do  this  I will  analyze  the  entire 
process  of  my  directing  The  Middle  Ages  for  the  2000  Actors  Studio 
Repertory  Season,  from  casting,  to  the  final  curtain.  I have  included  a 
page  from  my  director  workbook,  a tool  which  I have  borrowed  from  a 
long  line  of  directors,  beginning  with  Harold  Clurman,  and  coming  down 
to  me  from  the  great  director’s  disciple,  Stuart  Vaughan,  my  instructor  at 
the  Actors  Studio  M.F.A.  Program.  I have  also  included  a directorial 
analysis  (transition  analysis)  that  I gave  out  at  the  first  design  meeting  to 
the  design  team,  because  I firmly  believe  that  a performance  lives  or  dies 
by  the  way  it  moves  from  one  act,  one  scene,  one  beat  to  the  next.  I 
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think  that  the  more  specific  a director  is  about  how  he  or  she  wants  the 
play  to  progress  and  develop,  the  better.  I developed  this  approach 
because  transitions  should  always  be  as  energetic,  as  compelling,  and  as 
“snappy”  as  possible — especially  in  comedy. 

Directing  Comedy 

Is  there  a difference  between  the  requirements  for  directing  comedy 
and  drama?  Even  though  there  are  minor  differences  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  rhythm,  even  the  acting  style  of  comedy,  the  central  requirement 
placed  upon  a director  is  still  the  same:  to  figure  out  what  elements,  both 
scenic  and  performative,  will  best  communicate  the  playwright’s  story. 
The  structure  of  all  successful  plays  is  the  same,  whether  comedy  or 
drama:  1)  A character  wants  or  wishes  for  something,  usually  veiy  badly. 
2)  The  character  attempts  to  get  it.  3)  The  character  encounters 
obstacles  to  getting  what  he  or  she  wants.  4)  The  character  either  does 
or  does  not  overcome  these  obstacles.  What  the  director  is  responsible 
for,  in  both  comedy  and  drama,  is  a seamless,  fluid  performance,  in 
which  the  elements  of  theatre:  set,  lights,  sound,  acting,  all  come 
together  as  a complete  whole  that  effectively  communicates  the  story  the 
author  intended  to  tell.  The  director  is  also  responsible  for  complex  and 
interesting  characterizations,  and  for  keeping  the  stakes  and  the  tension 
high,  which  assures  that  the  audience  will  want  to  keep  watching,  and 
will  continue  to  wonder  what  will  happen  next. 
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Casting 

Casting  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
directing,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  an  actor  who  is  not  only  talented, 
but  who  is  committed  and  reliable  in  terms  of  attendance  and 
punctuality,  who  has  a strong  work  ethic,  and  who  fully  understands  the 
rigors  and  requirements  of  professional  acting.  I am  a director  who 
believes  that  the  closer  a person  is  physically,  psychologically,  and 
socially  to  the  character,  the  better  it  is  for  the  whole  production,  simply 
because  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  will  not  have  to  be  spent  on 
coaching  the  actor.  So,  to  find  the  most  appropriate  actor  for  each  role,  I 
interview  them  personally,  to  find  out  as  much  as  I can  about  them  in  an 
informal  and  relaxed  setting.  I then  have  them  do  some  improvisations 
designed  to  reveal  the  specifics  of  their  personality — their  overall 
psychological,  emotional,  and  social  makeup.  After  that  I have  them 
read  “sides,”  one-sided  sheets  of  paper  with  the  text  of  the  play  typed  on 
them.  At  the  callback  (the  second  audition),  I have  them  read  more  sides 
and  participate  in  further  improvisations,  this  time  paired  with  other 
auditioning  actors.  Obviously,  the  more  time  I can  spend  with  the  actor 
before  the  actual  casting,  the  more  comfortable  I feel  when  it  comes  down 
to  making  the  final  choice,  which  unfortunately  always  involves  an 
element  of  chance,  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  actor’s  previous 


work. 
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Early  Rehearsals 

Much  time  is  spent  in  early  rehearsals  on  both  discussions  around 
the  table  and  on  improvisational  exercises,  exercises  that  are  specifically 
geared  to  aid  the  actors  in  character  development,  to  help  them  learn  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  attitudes,  and  especially  the  needs  that  are  behind  the 
words  that  generate  the  words  in  the  first  place.  Helping  the  actor  to 
learn  the  character  inside  and  out,  especially  the  character’s  needs  and 
wants,  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  director. 
Conflict  drives  the  play,  and  the  conflict  of  most  plays  has  its  roots  in 
character — in  other  words,  one  character  wants  something  (because  of 
who  and  what  he  is),  and  another  character  wants  something  (because  of 
who  and  what  she  is)  that  puts  them  at  cross  objectives,  and  the  result  is 
conflict. 

The  audience  comes  to  know  the  characters  onstage  through  their 
reactions  to  adverse  circumstances,  whether  those  circumstances  are 
external,  stemming  from  the  environment,  from  other  people  in  the  social 
setting,  or  internal,  arising  from  some  emotional  or  psychological 
disturbance  within  the  character.  Therefore,  by  better  understanding 
character,  the  actor  can  better  understand  the  conflicts  that  drive  the 
play.  That  is  why  I like  to  work  a lot  on  character  in  the  early  rehearsals, 
because  I believe  that  only  when  an  actor  knows  the  character 
completely  can  he  or  she  choose  the  most  appropriate  actions  to  take  in 
a given  situation,  actions  that  tell  the  author’s  story,  and  actions  that  are 
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always  anchored  in  the  physical,  emotional,  psychological,  social  and 
familial  circumstances  of  the  character. 

Besides  doing  extensive  character  analysis,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  addressed  in  the  early  rehearsals  of  The  Middle  Ages  were  the 
characters’  objectives.  Learning  what  the  character  wants  will  teach  the 
actor  a great  deal  about  the  character: 

Barney’s  Objectives 

Scene  One:  1)  To  impress  Eleanor,  and  2)  To  get  her  to  go  to  the 
movies  with  him. 

Scene  Two:  1)  To  get  her  to  stay  home  and  not  go  to  Bermuda  with 
his  brother  Billy,  and  2)  To  convince  her  to  have  sex  with  him  right  now. 

Scene  Three:  1)  To  show  her  that  he  is  over  her  by  keeping  things 
“light”  and  relaxed. 

Eleanor’s  Objectives 

Scene  One:  1)  To  get  him  to  like  her,  and  2)  To  get  him  to  go  back 
out  and  dance  with  her. 

Scene  Two:  1)  To  mollify  him — to  keep  him  from  “losing  his  cool,” 
and  2)  To  resist  his  advances  and  stay  true  to  Billy — even  though  she  is 
fascinated  by  and  kind  of  likes  Barney. 

Scene  Three:  To  get  Barney  to  start  all  over  with  her  and  sweep  her 
away  from  her  dull,  conventional  life. 
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Mid-Rehearsals 

Mid-way  through  the  rehearsal  period,  after  the  actors  have  a solid 
understanding  of  character,  we  start  to  work  on  creating  the  specific, 
moment  to  moment  events  that  tell  the  story  the  author  intended.  I have 
a strong  commitment  to  the  author’s  text,  and  the  creativity  and 
imagination  of  the  actors  and  director  should,  in  my  opinion,  always  be 
harnessed  in  service  of  the  text.  So  this  middle-period  of  rehearsals  is 
devoted  to  intense  and  focused  work  on  small  units  of  text  (French- 
scenes,  individual  beats),  in  order  to  create  the  necessary  moment- to- 
moment  reality  of  the  author’s  story.  We  engage  in  lots  of 
experimentation  and  more  character-based  improvisation  at  this  stage. 
This  is  where  the  blocking,  previously  given  in  a loose  skeletal  form, 
takes  concrete  shape.  Depending  upon  the  style  of  the  play,  and 
depending  on  production  requirements,  certain  aspects  of  the  show  are 
set  and  fixed  in  their  final  form. 

Improvisations 

Here  are  a few  of  the  uses  of  and  approaches  to  improvisation 
during  rehearsal — these  were  very  helpful  to  the  process  of 
characterization  in  The  Middle  Ages : 

1)  The  Character  Interview:  The  actor  is  interviewed  in  character. 
He  or  she  is  only  allowed  to  answer  as  the  emerging  character,  in  order 
to  orient  the  actor  to  the  specific  details  of  that  character’s  psychological, 
social,  and  physiological  makeup.  There’s  no  pre-planning  at  all,  no 
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preparing  on  the  actor’s  part.  The  trick  is  that  everything  the  actor  says 
has  to  be  consistent  with  what  he  or  she  said  before.  The  responses  to 
the  questions  should  be  as  free-associational  as  possible,  to  keep  the 
actor  from  too  much  intellectualizing  about  the  character.  Analysis  is 
good,  but  the  goal  during  improvisations  is  to  create  an  identification 
with  the  character,  to  help  the  actor  realize  the  character  from  the  inside, 
not  to  analyze  it  from  the  outside. 

2)  Character  Improvisations:  The  players  enact  earlier  or  later 
points  in  the  characters’  lives,  in  order  to  explore  relationships:  for 
example,  Barney  and  Eleanor’s  first  date  or  their  most  romantic  moment 
together.  Circumstances  can  also  be  invented,  once  again  to  aid  the 
actors  in  their  exploration  of  character  and  relationship:  for  example, 
Barney  and  Eleanor  at  a relaxing  spot  by  a lake  or  in  a crowded  shopping 
center.  It  is  an  invented  situation,  but  it  enables  a more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  character.  When  you  know  how  the  character 
would  react  in  any  circumstances,  you  know  the  character. 

3)  Improvisational  Exercises:  Here  the  concern  is  with  producing 
intensified  needs,  as  well  as  the  various  strategies  and  actions  that  will 
satisfy  those  needs:  for  example,  the  “please/no”  game,  a game  in  which 
the  responses  of  each  character  are  limited  to  two  words,  “please,”  and 
“no.”  This  exercise  frees  the  actors  from  the  obligations  of  the  text,  while 
at  the  same  time  forcing  them  to  find  as  many  non-verbal  strategies 
(physical,  emotional,  intellectual)  as  possible  to  get  what  they  want.  For 
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instance,  in  The  Middle  Ages,  scenes  two  and  three  are  driven  by  one 
central  conflict:  Barney  wants  Eleanor,  but  Eleanor  wants  Barney’s 
brother,  Billy.  He  wants  what  he  cannot  have,  what  she  will  not  give 
him.  To  help  the  actors  get  to  this  place  of  need  in  the  face  of  refusal,  I 
introduced  them  to  the  improvisational  game,  “Please/ No,”  mentioned 
earlier.  I had  both  of  them  go  onstage  and  told  them  that  the  only  word 
the  actor  playing  Barney  could  say  was  “please,”  and  the  only  word  the 
actress  playing  “Eleanor”  could  say  was  “no.”  This  game  forces  the 
“please”  actor  to  use  all  his  resourcefulness  in  finding  various  ways  to 
say  the  same  line,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  intense  need  that  he  is 
pleading  to  have  satisfied.  At  no  time  should  the  “please”  actor  think 
that  he  might  not  get  what  he  wants.  There  must  always  be  that  hope 
that  he  will  get  what  he  wants,  just  as  the  character  must  also  believe 
that  he  will  be  satisfied.  Once  again,  the  audience  will  not  care  what  will 
happen  next,  if  the  characters  do  not.  In  the  case  of  The  Middle  Ages, 
the  game  proved  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  developing  the  needs  of  the 
characters,  as  well  as  their  specific  relationship  to  one  another. 

Late  Rehearsals 

The  last  part  of  my  rehearsal  period  is  devoted  to  fitting  all  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  production  together  into  a fluid  and  continuous 
whole.  Movement  and  transition  become  my  major  focus.  Continuity  is 
the  sought-after  goal  at  every  level  of  production:  acting,  lighting,  sets, 
and  sound  must  all  come  together  seamlessly. 
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In  Performance 

I like  to  give  the  actors  the  freedom  to  be  spontaneous  and  “in  the 
moment,”  while  in  performance,  but  only,  once  again,  as  far  as  it  serves 
the  text  and  the  stoiy  the  author  is  trying  to  tell.  I feel  that  a certain 
amount  of  freshness  and  spontaneity  (within  reason,  of  course)  for  the 
actors  is  a good  thing,  but  as  I said,  always  in  service  of  the  text. 

Power  and  Status 

Another  thing  to  which  we  paid  a lot  of  attention  in  the  early  to 
middle  rehearsals  was  the  status  of  the  characters  onstage.  Status — the 
power  and  prestige  the  characters  have  in  comparison  to  one  another — is 
something  actors  have  to  be  aware  of  at  every  moment.  Beyond  all  of  the 
things  that  usually  determine  the  status  of  a character,  like  class, 
gender,  race,  education,  to  name  a few,  status  is  always  determined  by 
need;  the  character  with  the  greatest  need(s)  usually  has  less  status 
onstage.2 

Relations  of  power  and  status  are  part  of  everyday  social  life,  part 
of  human  reality;  therefore,  characters  onstage,  in  order  to  be  perceived 
as  “real,”  must  create  them  for  the  audience  to  see  and  hear.  The 
playwright  determines  the  power  relations  between  characters,  and  it  is 

2 For  more  information  on  acting  “status,”  I would  refer  you  to  Keith  Johnstone’s 
fascinating  book,  Impro.  In  it  he  states: 

My  belief  (at  this  moment)  is  that  people  have  a preferred  status;  that 
they  like  to  be  low,  or  high,  and  that  they  tiy  to  manoeuvre  themselves 
into  the  preferred  positions.  A person  who  plays  high  status  is  saying 
“Don’t  come  near  me,  I bite.’  Someone  who  plays  low  status  is  saying 
“Don’t  bite  me,  I’m  not  worth  the  trouble.’  In  either  case  the  status 
played  is  a defence,  and  it’ll  usually  work.  (43) 
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the  actor’s  job  to  make  these  relations  an  emotional,  psychological,  and 
physiological  reality. 

In  the  early  phase  of  their  relationship,  Eleanor  is  in  a low-status 
position,  as  she  is  new  to  the  community,  knows  no  one,  and  is  in  need 
of  friends.  She  is  vulnerable  because  she  is  new,  but  also  because  she  is 
Jewish  in  a decidedly  white,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Protestant  environment. 
Barney  takes  full  advantage  of  this  vulnerability,  putting  her  on  the 
defensive: 

BARNEY.  What  was  your  name  again?  I might  give  you  a 

call  and  take  you  to  the  movies. 

ELEANOR.  Eleanor  Goldberg. 

BARNEY.  Goldberg? 

ELEANOR.  (Quickly)  I mean,  Gilbert. 

BARNEY.  Which  is  it? 

ELEANOR.  Gilbert. 

BARNEY.  Are  you  Jewish? 

ELEANOR.  (Quickly)  No. 

BARNEY.  My  father  says  anything  ending  with  berg  is 

Jewish. 

ELEANOR.  My  father  is  Jewish.  My  mother  made  him 

change  his  name. 

BARNEY.  Where’s  your  father? 

ELEANOR.  Back  in  Harrisburg. 

BARNEY.  Harrisburg’s  Jewish.  (17) 

Everything  about  both  of  them  is  affected  by  this  lowering  of  her  status. 
She  does  not  make  eye  contact;  she  is  evasive  and  suddenly  very 
nervous.  Her  breathing  increases.  He  senses  her  weakness  and  moves 
in  closer,  watching  her  intently,  using  her  nervousness  to  get  what  he 
wants,  which  is  ironically  for  her  to  go  out  with  him. 

In  scene  one,  Barney  has  the  higher  status  throughout.  In  the 
second  scene,  however,  which  ostensibly  takes  place  two  years  later,  the 
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status  between  Barney  and  Eleanor  has  very  definitely  changed.  Now  it 
is  Barney  that  needs  something  badly:  Eleanor.  Eleanor  has  what 
Barney  needs,  which  automatically  puts  her  in  a higher  status  position. 
The  scene  begins  with  the  two  dancing  into  the  room,  and  immediately  a 
conflict  ensues  when  he  shuts  the  door  and  locks  it.  He  has  just  stolen 
her  away  from  his  brother,  Billy,  and  he  wants  to  keep  her  to  himself. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  would  rather  be  out  there  dancing  with  his 
brother.  No  matter  what  strategy  he  uses,  she  will  not  be  convinced,  and 
finally,  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  he  loses  her  for  good. 

In  scene  three  the  status  has  reversed  once  again.  Twenty  years 
later,  she  has  become  a bored  housewife,  who  regrets  the  conventionality 
and  the  safety  of  her  life.  For  Eleanor,  Barney’s  return  triggers  an  old 
longing  for  him,  for  his  wildness  and  unconventionality.  Although 
Barney  still  has  feelings  for  her,  he  restrains  himself,  giving  himself  the 
higher  status  in  the  scene.  Once  again,  the  greater  the  need,  the  lower 
the  status. 

Overcoming  Obstacles 

The  character  Barney  perfectly  exemplifies  a central  dramatic 
principle,  that  characters  in  a play  always  want  something,  and  the  more 
they  want  it,  the  more  interesting  it  is  for  the  audience.3  As  playwright 
Kathleen  E.  George  points  out:  “Drama  consists  of  multiple  attempts  and 

3 It  is  something  for  the  actor  to  keep  in  mind  always:  that  if  the  characters  don’t  seem 
to  care  about  getting  what  they  want,  about  being  happy,  then  the  audience  will  not 
care. 
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multiple  strategies  to  solve  the  problems  confronting  the  characters”  (10). 
For  this  reason  most  successful  playwrights  write  plays  with  stakes  that 
are  very  high  for  most  of  the  characters,  and  they  usually  present  their 
characters  with  huge  obstacles  that  keep  them  from  getting  what  they 
want  easily.  The  characters  must  struggle  with  these  obstacles  and 
eventually  either  surmount  or  be  defeated  by  them,  but  it  is  imperative 
that  they  have  enough  fight  in  them  to  carry  the  play  to  a conclusion. 
Barney  is  a compelling  character  because  he  has  so  much  fight  in  him. 
He  desperately  wants  Eleanor  to  be  his  girl,  but  she  wants  a family,  a 
stable  life.  She  has  a need  for  safety  and  financial  security,  things  she 
knows  she  will  never  be  able  to  get  from  Barney;  so  she  chooses  and 
eventually  marries  his  older  brother,  Billy.  Barney,  however,  never  stops 
trying  to  win  her  until  the  very  end  of  the  play. 

The  actor  playing  Barney  and  I talked  a great  deal  about  the 
actions  that  Barney  performs  and  the  strategies  he  uses  to  get  what  he 
wants  from  Eleanor.  We  tracked  each  attempt,  explored  it  using 
improvisations  specifically  designed  to  allow  both  actors  to  understand 
their  particular  needs  at  each  particular  moment  in  the  play. 

Barney’s  Strategies 

In  our  production,  Barney’s  overriding  want,  his  super-objective 
was  to  make  Eleanor  love  him.  His  secondary  objective  (in  scene  two)  is 
to  get  her  to  sleep  with  him,  which  would  eventually  lead  to  her  loving 
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him,  or  at  least  so  he  thinks.  The  following  is  a beat-by-beat  analysis  of 
Barney’s  strategies  to  get  what  he  wants  in  scene  two  of  the  play: 

1)  He  traps  her  by  locking  the  door,  so  she  cannot  get  away  and  she  has 
to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  2)  He  tries  to  make  her  feel  guilty  for 
going  to  Bermuda,  specifically,  for  not  asking  him  to  go.  3)  He  insinuates 
that  she  is  going  to  have  sex  with  all  the  superficial  preppies  there,  trying 
to  guilt  her  into  staying: 

BARNEY.  You  will!  You’ll  get  laid.  I know  that  scene, 
Eleanor.  All  those  blonde  Ivy-League  pricks  running  around 
in  Madras  shorts.  They'll  play  volleyball  with  you,  and  then 
take  you  out  on  a motorbike,  and  get  you  all  hotted  up,  and 
then  you’ll  get  laid. 

ELEANOR.  Barney,  I promise... 

BARNEY.  You  will!  And  then  itll  be  over.  (23) 

4)  He  pouts,  trying  to  make  her  feel  guiltier.  5)  He  tries  asking  her 

directly  to  stay  and  have  sex  with  him,  to  have  sex  with  him  immediately, 

right  there  on  the  couch.  6)  He  grabs  her  arm,  takes  her  back  to  the 

couch  and  starts  begging  her  to  stay  and  not  go  to  Bermuda. 

7)  She  gets  away  and  he  carries  her  back,  then  grabs  her  around  the 

waist,  increasing  the  intensity  of  his  begging.  8)  He  attempts  to  make 

her  feel  so  sorry  for  him  that  she  will  sleep  with  him.  He  says,  “111  be 

drafted  and  sent  to  Korea  to  die.  Oh  this  is  it,  El!  I know  it!  If  I don’t  get 

you  tonight,  111  lose  you  forever”  (25).  9)  When  she  tells  him  that  her  trip 

is  all  planned  and  that  she  is  definitely  going,  he  unveils  his  plan.  He 

has  smuggled  in  candles,  wine  and  gourmet  food  to  put  her  in  a romantic 

mood.  10)  He  then  goes  into  the  bathroom  and  changes  into  a bathrobe. 
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Coming  out  he  gives  her  a gift:  an  exotic  negligee.  1 1)  He  tries  to  warm 
her  up  by  making  her  laugh,  sticking  the  toilet  brush  under  the  front  of 
his  bathrobe.  12)  He  tries  kissing  her,  trying  to  get  her  into  the  mood. 

13)  She  tells  him  she  wants  to  go  back  out  to  the  dance,  so  he  tries  to  get 
her  to  dance  with  him,  but  he  prematurely  ejaculates.  When  he  goes 
into  the  bathroom  to  clean  up,  she  slips  out,  going  back  to  Billy. 

Setting 

The  conflict  between  Barney  and  Eleanor  is  actually  pressured  by 
the  room  in  which  it  takes  place,  the  trophy  room,  with  its  accoutrement 
of  privilege  and  wealth,  symbolizing  everything  that  Barney  is  trying  to 
escape  from,  and  everything  Eleanor  is  seeking.  Thus,  the  setting 
constantly  affects  the  action  onstage,  increasing  the  tension  and  the 
conflict  between  the  two. 

Directorial  Analysis  (Design) 

The  directorial  analysis  form  (below)  is  a tool  that  I developed  to  get 
the  most  amount  of  specific  information  to  the  stage-manager  and 
designers  at  the  first  design  meeting.  It  is  in  no  way  designed  to  limit  the 
designers  or  to  supersede  their  creative  input,  because  I believe  strongly 
that  artistic  collaboration  almost  always  results  in  art  that  is  more 
creative  and  dynamic.  This  form  of  analysis  attempts  to  account  for 
every  transition  in  the  play,  for  the  way  the  performance  fits  together,  but 
it  does  not  attempt  to  show  the  lighting  designer  how  to  light  the 
production  or  the  set  designer  how  to  design  the  set. 
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Play  Title:  The  Middle  Ages 

Author:  A.R.  Gurney 

Period(s)  of  the  Play:  Scene  One:  Late  1940s.  Scene  Two:  Early  1950s. 

Scene  Three:  Early  1970s. 

Location:  The  trophy  room  of  an  affluent  social  club  in  an  unspecified 

city  in  the  Northeast. 

Pre-show 

General  Atmosphere:  The  house  lights  are  at  half.  The  pre-show 

atmosphere  should  be  set  by  energetic  but 
unspecified  orchestral  music. 

Set:  The  set  is  dark,  but  clearly  visible.  It  is  the 

cluttered,  rarely  used  trophy  room  of  an  affluent 
men’s  social  club.  The  room  should  be  a 
testosterone  induced  nightmare,  rife  with  all  the 
symbols  of  the  vigorous  and  athletic  “man  of 
means,”  including  dead  animals  stuffed  and 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  various  sporting 
equipment:  fencing  foils,  golf  clubs,  tennis 
rackets,  bow  and  arrows,  and  so  forth. 

Pre-show  Colors:  A cool,  neutral  blue  is  appropriate  for  the  scene 

changes  and  the  pre-show. 

When  lights  go  to  black,  the  opening  song  plays 
(a  big-band  dance  number);  lights  up,  scene 


Sound: 
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Actors: 

Notes: 


Scene  One 

Time:  Early  evening 
Year:  1949 


begins.  Note:  the  music  should  be  perceived  by 
the  audience  as  coming  from  another  room  in 
the  social  club.  When  Eleanor  closes  the  door, 
the  music  dies  down,  without  completely 
disappearing.  Pre-show  music  should  transition 
seamlessly  into  the  “outside  the  door”  music  of 
scene  one,  with  just  a slight  increase  in  volume. 
The  actors  are  waiting  in  the  wings  for  lights 
down,  so  they  can  take  their  positions. 

The  set  stays  the  same  throughout  the  show, 
except  for  the  last  scene,  where  it 
should  be  covered  in  a layer  of  dust.  The 
transition  from  pre-show  to  scene  one  should 
proceed  as  follows:  1)  Lights  fade  to  transition 
blue.  2)  Music  fades  up.  3)  Actors  in  position. 

4)  Lights  up.  5)  Eleanor  screams  “Don’t  jump!” 
(14). 


Atmosphere: 


Early  evening  in  the  fall,  in  the  same  room,  with 


Ill 


the  window  open;  there’s  a party  going  on  in  the 
other  room. 

Set  Same  as  pre-show 

Lights  Low  to  medium  intensity.  The  room  should  seem 

to  be  lit  solely  by  the  “practical”  (the  lamp) 
onstage. 

Sound  Music  is  heard  faintly  through  the  door,  and  the 

sounds  of  a party:  people  laughing,  clinking 
glasses. 

Actors  At  the  top  of  the  scene,  Barney  is  half  in  and 

half  out  of  the  window.  Eleanor  is  at  the  open 
door.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  both  actors  exit 
through  the  double  doors. 

Notes:  The  transition  from  scene  one  to  scene  two  involves:  1)  Lights  fade 
to  blue.  2)  Actors  exit.  3)  Transition  music  up — 1 9 50 ’s  song. 

4)  Properties  people  adjust  the  room,  interact  with  audience.  5)  Actors 
change  costumes.  6)  Lights  up.  7)  Actors  enter  through  open  double 
doors. 

Scene  Two 
Time:  Night 
Year:  1952 

Atmosphere:  A winter  night.  Another  party  is  going  on  in  the 


other  room — the  double  doors  are  thrown  wide 
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open.  Orchestral  music  and  teenage  voices  can 
be  heard  throughout  the  scene. 

Set  The  same  as  scene  one,  with  the  addition  of  a 

few  more  trophies. 

Lights  Dark,  the  room  is  lit  only  by  the  light  streaming 

in  through  the  doors.  After  their  entrance  and 
he  closes  the  doors,  the  light  should  seem  warm 
and  inviting,  romantic,  coming  solely  from  the 
lamp  that  Barney  switches  on. 

Sound  Songs  and  party  sounds  are  outside  the  door, 

throughout  the  scene. 

Actors  The  actors  enter  through  the  double  doors  at  the 

top  of  the  scene  and  exit  through  them  at  the 
bottom. 

Notes:  The  transition  from  scene  two  to  scene  three  involves:  1) 

Barney  enters  from  the  bathroom  after  Eleanor  has  left.  2)  Lights  fade 
to  blue.  3)  Barney  exits.  4)  Transition  music  up — 1970’s  music.  5) 
Properties  people  age  the  room,  interact  with  the  audience.  6)  Actors 
change  costumes.  7)  Music  fades  into  crickets,  birds  chirping,  a baby 
ciying,  and  people  laughing.  8)  Lights  up.  9)  Actors  enter  through  the 


double  doors. 
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Scene  Three 

Time:  Afternoon 
Year:  1975 
Atmosphere: 

Set 

Lights 

Sound 


Actors 


End  of  Show 


A bright,  warm  summer  afternoon. 

The  same,  but  with  a layer  of  dust  on 
eveiy  thing. 

Bright  daylight  streams  in  from  the  windows. 

The  music  fades  as  the  lights  come  up.  The  only 
sounds  are  those  of  children  playing,  coming 
through  the  door. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  the  actors  enter 
through  the  double  doors.  At  the  end  of  the 
scene,  they  exit  through  the  same  door. 

1)  The  actors  exit  slowly  through  the  double 
doors.  2)  Lights  fade  out.  3)  Music  fades  up.  4) 
Blackout.  5)  Lights  up.  6)  The  actors  return  for 
bow. 


“Hotline’’ 

“Hotline”  was  originally  featured  Off-Broadway  in  a triple  bill  with 
two  other  one-acts,  Woody  Allen’s  “Central  Park  West,”  and  David 
Mamet’s  “An  Interview,”  at  The  Variety  Arts  Theatre.  “Hotline”  centers 
around  the  characters  Dorothy  and  Ken,  two  people  from  completely 
different  backgrounds,  who,  despite  all  the  obstacles  placed  before  them 
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by  a cold  and  impersonal  city,  reach  out  to  one  another  and  finally 
connect  through  a suicide  hotline. 

One  might  consider  “Hotline”  a light  and  somewhat  insubstantial 
comedy,  because  of  its  short  length,  lack  of  an  expository  structure,  and 
the  easy  and  pat  reconciliation  at  the  end.  You  could  also  say  that  Ken 
and  Dorothy  are  the  only  complex,  fully-rounded  characters  in  the  play, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  characters  are  flat,  more  like  “types”  than  actual 
representations  of  human  beings.  But  I believe  that  it  is  these  formal 
breaks  from  realism  that  give  the  play  its  merit.  The  set,  though 
minimalist  and  merely  suggestive  of  a hotline  center  and  an  apartment, 
serves  as  a metaphor  for  the  action  of  the  play.  The  playing  areas,  kept 
separate  and  distinct,  symbolically  represent  the  disconnection  and  the 
isolation  of  the  characters.  “Hotline”  has  a tight,  well-crafted  comedic 
structure  based  on  rising  tension,  which  culminates  in  a hilariously 
frenetic  climax  and  a reconciliation  typical  of  most  comedies.  The  lack  of 
exposition  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  way  the  plot  unfolds  or  how  the 
audience  receives  it.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  specificity  concerning  the 
characters  and  their  lives  prior  to  this  moment  universalizes  them.  They 
become  “everyman”  and  “everywoman,”  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a cold 
and  sometimes  cruel  city. 

Design 

The  stage  in  our  production  was  bisected,  divided  into  two  locales, 
which  separated  the  two  characters  from  each  other,  relegated  them  to 
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two  distinct,  uncontiguous  sections  of  the  playing  area.  The  stage 
directions  specify  a minimalist  set,  one  that  suggests  an  apartment  and  a 
hotline  center,  without  objectively  rendering  them.  The  theatre  on 
Bleeker  St.  has  a rather  severe  “thrust”  out  into  the  audience,  with 
people  on  three  sides  of  the  performance;  therefore,  I placed  Ken’s  hotline 
area  in  the  down-left  section  of  the  thrust,  and  Dorothy’s  apartment  in 
the  up-right  section,  both  at  an  angle  facing  down-left.  Marty’s  and  Dr. 
Russell’s  entrances  and  exits  were  made  through  the  “vom” — the 
carpeted  throughway  to  the  lobby.  That  area  was  kept  purposefully 
dark,  so  that  the  characters  seemed  to  appear  out  of  the  blackness  to 
trouble  and  harass  Ken. 

The  lighting  effects  were  designed  to  further  the  central  idea  of  the 
production:  connection  versus  disconnection.  The  lights  on  the  different 
areas  were  kept  distinctly  separate.  They  were  either  up  on  Ken  and 
down  on  Dorothy,  or  down  on  Ken  and  up  on  Dorothy.  If  they  were  up  at 
the  same  time,  a crisp,  clean  circle  of  light  enclosed  each  of  them, 
without  touching  or  connecting  with  the  circle  of  light  on  the  other 
character.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  when  Ken  finally  gets  Dorothy  on  the 
line,  the  lights  come  up  in  a general  wash,  connecting  the  characters  in  a 
metaphoric  flood  of  light. 

When  the  lights  were  down  on  their  characters,  the  actors  were 
instructed  to  stay  “alive”  during  the  blackout;  that  is,  they  were  not 
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frozen  in  place,  they  were  just  told  not  to  steal  focus,  to  restrict  their 
actions  and  movements  while  in  the  dark. 

Style 

“Hotline”  is  definitely  atypical  of  most  comedies.  Its  subject 
matter,  the  struggle  of  operators  to  save  desperate,  diseased  people  from 
committing  suicide,  is  much  more  serious  than  that  of  the  usual  comedy. 
The  stakes  are  clearly  life  or  death  in  this  show — there  are  no  characters 
treating  small  things  as  if  they  were  life  and  death;  so  this  kind  of  real 
misery  has  to  be  carefully  offset  or  balanced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
show.  That  is,  even  though  the  audience  knows  people  are  killing 
themselves  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  line,  the  lights,  the  sound,  and 
the  overall  mood  of  the  production  must  offset  that  depressing  reality. 

As  for  the  acting  style  of  the  play,  much  discussion  took  place 
around  the  table  during  the  first  few  rehearsals.  I made  it  clear  that 
while  the  play  was  presentational,  the  characters  must  not  be.4  They 
must  be  fully  fleshed-out  and  psychologically  “real.”  I introduced  the 
idea  that  all  characters  in  comedy  need  to  be  grounded  in  the  truth  of 
human  reality,  that  the  actor  must  at  all  times  strive  for  that  truth,  and 
that  no  matter  how  outlandish  the  actions  and  events  onstage,  the 
characters  must  stay  within  the  realm  of  what  the  audience  will  see  as 
plausible  human  behavior.  What  must  be  exaggerated  is  not  the 

4 By  presentational  I mean  the  opposite  of  “representational”  theatre.  Presentational 
theatre  is  not  illusionist  in  the  same  way  as  fourth-wall,  realistic  (proscenium)  theatre. 
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characters’  humanity,  but  the  intensity  of  the  characters’  needs,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  they  will  go  to  satisfy  those  needs.  The  characters  have 
to  want  what  they  want  with  a huge  sense  of  urgency,  because  it  is 
urgency  that  makes  the  majority  of  comedic  characters  funny:  they  are 
real  people  with  intense  and  exaggerated  wants  and  desires,  who  will  go 
to  extreme  lengths  to  satisfy  those  wants. 

Unlike  most  comedies  (and  dramas),  which  begin  with  a condition 
of  relative  stasis  that  is  broken  by  some  sort  of  intrusion,  “Hotline”  opens 
in  a state  of  pre-existing  agitation.  Ken  is  seriously  worked  up  over  his 
new  job  at  the  suicide  hotline  center,  and  Dorothy  is  so  distraught  about 
her  life  that  she  is  about  to  commit  suicide.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
show,  both  characters  face  serious  obstacles  to  getting  what  they  want, 
and  the  stakes  are  life  and  death. 

Ken’s  Conflict 

Ken’s  conflict  at  the  top  of  the  show  is  mainly  internal  and  arises 
as  a result  of  his  insecurities:  he  is  scared  to  death  of  failure,  but  there 
are  also  a number  of  external  obstacles  affecting  him,  keeping  him  from 
getting  what  he  wants:  the  phones,  his  boss  and  co-worker,  his  cubicle. 

I tried  to  influence  the  designers  to  make  his  hotline  cubicle  as  bare  and 
antiseptic  as  possible.  I wanted  his  immediate  surroundings  to 
contribute  to,  rather  than  alleviate,  his  growing  frustration.  One  of  the 


Presentational  theatre  doesn’t  “pretend”  to  represent  reality.  Musical  theatre  is 
presentational,  as  is  Brechtian  and  absurdist  theatre. 
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things  that  I told  the  designers  was  that  I wanted  his  cubicle  to  be  so 
barren  as  to  evoke  an  existential  despair,  the  despair  of  a modem  day 
Bartleby;  I wanted  his  cubicle  to  be  isolated,  lonely,  even  though 
hundreds  of  people  were  working  all  around.  The  idea  was  that  the 
hotline  was  a microcosm  of  the  city  itself:  thousands  of  people,  all 
around,  but  it  is  difficult  to  connect  with  them.  May’s  play  reminds  the 
audience  that  it  is  possible  to  be  lonely  and  alienated  in  the  middle  of  a 
city  with  eight  million  people  in  it. 

As  the  lights  come  up  at  the  top  of  the  show,  the  first  thing  the 
audience  sees  is  Ken  nervously  eyeing  the  two  phones.  He  says  to  Dr. 
Russell:  “My  phones  haven’t  rung.  And  I feel  it’s  because  they  know  it’s 
me.  I feel  they’ve  decided  to  ring  for  the  others  because  they  know 
they’re  better  at  this  than  I am”  (May  34).  The  fact  that  Ken  is  too 
nervous,  too  scared  to  act  is  what  makes  the  scene  funny;  his  behavior  is 
incongruous  with  the  way  the  audience  thinks  an  emergency  suicide 
hotline  operator  is  supposed  to  act.  In  fact,  he  is  one  step  away  from 
calling  a hotline  himself. 

The  actor  playing  Ken  has  to  establish  immediately  the  seriousness 
and  the  gravity  of  Ken’s  situation.  To  accomplish  this,  the  actor  and  I 
spent  much  time  creating  Ken’s  back-story,  supplying  the  details 
necessary  to  fill  in  his  life  and  to  generate  the  intense  need  he  has  to  be 
successful.  His  super-objective,  his  deepest  and  most  overriding  need,  is 
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to  be  a success  in  life,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
need  is  his  intense,  often  debilitating  fear  of  failure. 

The  actor  playing  Ken  and  I decided  that  Ken  is  a loser  who  has 
bounced  from  job  to  job,  career  to  career,  all  his  life,  without  having  ever 
found  his  place  in  the  world  of  adult  wage-earners.  We  decided  that  the 
hotline  position  (in  Ken’s  eyes)  is  his  last  chance  to  make  a success  out 
of  his  life.  He  is  desperate  and  his  circumstances  involve  the  highest 
stakes  possible. 

His  boss  Dr.  Russell  and  his  co-worker  Marty  refuse  to  help  him 
with  his  first  call.  I wanted  these  two  characters  to  be  mysterious, 
almost  sinister  figures,  eerily  appearing  from  the  shadows  to  trouble  and 
harass  Ken.  They  become  the  primary  human  obstacles  to  his  achieving 
his  goals  in  this  play.  In  their  essence  they  represent  the  negative 
aspects  of  “the  institution”:  bureaucratic,  impersonal,  rigid  in  its 
application  of  rules  and  doctrine.  I always  had  Dr.  Russell  positioned 
behind  Ken,  creating  a visual  metaphor  for  power,  but  also,  on  a 
practical  level,  adding  to  Ken’s  nervousness  and  his  intense  need  to  do 
well  on  the  phones. 

Instead  of  help,  Ken  gets  vague  and  somewhat  alarming  advice 
from  Dr.  Russell:  “Remember  that  what  these  people  want  most  is 
someone  to  talk  to,  they  want  help,  otherwise  they  wouldn’t  be  calling. 

I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  that  a rebuff  or  harsh  treatment  couldn’t  push 
someone  over  the  edge”  (34).  This  advice  does  not  alleviate  any  of  the 
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fear  that  Ken  has  over  accidentally  killing  someone.  Instead  of  any  real 
succor,  he  gets  platitudes  and  institutional  slogans. 

The  tension  should  build  to  an  extremely  high  level  during  this 
scene,  and  should  then  be  diffused  by  Ken’s  success  with  Eddie. 
Proceeding  slowly  and  calmly,  Ken  talks  Eddie  in  off  the  ledge  and  saves 
his  life.  As  he  ends  the  phone  call,  the  tension  is  dissipated  through  a 
sudden  and  energetic  burst  of  applause  from  Marty  and  Dr.  Russell, 
which  provides  a kind  of  cathartic  “cap”  to  the  scene.  Sometimes  the 
audience  itself  joined  in  the  clapping  in  an  outpouring  or  releasing  of  its 
tension. 

After  his  success  with  Eddie,  Ken  immediately  grows  much  more 
confident.  His  fear  and  nervousness  pass.  In  fact,  as  he  grows  in 
confidence,  he  becomes  almost  fatuous,  incongruously  proud  of  himself, 
and  the  audience  senses  that  a collapse  in  dignity  is  on  the  way.  The 
focus  now  shifts  to  Dorothy. 

Dorothy’s  Conflict 

Dorothy  is  at  an  even  greater  moment  of  reckoning  in  her  life  than 
Ken.  She  has  called  the  hotline  because  she  intends  to  kill  herself  this 
day;  for  her  (and  the  actor)  the  stakes  could  not  be  higher.  As  the  lights 
go  down  on  Ken  and  come  up  on  her,  she  fights,  first  with  the  telephone 
operator  over  the  hotline  number,  and  then  with  the  delivery  boy  over  a 
hamburger.  For  Dorothy,  the  city  is  a hard  and  lonely  place  where  she 
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can  find  no  companionship,  no  satisfying  relationships  with  anyone.  The 

Hotline  may  be  her  last  chance  to  meet  and  connect  with  someone: 

I don’t  have  any  friends.  . . . Why  should  anyone  want  to  be 
my  friend?  How  would  you  like  to  spend  an  evening  like  this 
if  you  weren’t  on  the  hotline?  Can  you  see  yourself  picking 
up  the  phone  and  saying  1 guess  I’ll  call  Dorothy  just  for  the 
fun  of  it.  (48) 

When  Dorothy  is  finally  connected  to  Ken,  she  rejects  every  effort 
he  makes  to  pacify  her  with  his  pre-scripted  “psychologizing”:  “No,  I don’t 
want  to  keep  talking  to  you.  You  can’t  help  me  and  there’s  nothing  to 
say.  You  just  want  me  to  keep  talking  because  that’s  what  they  teach 
you  at  the  Suicide  Center  Phone  School”  (49).  In  a discussion  with  the 
actress  playing  Dorothy,  we  established  that  what  must  inform  her 
character  was  a deep-seated  need  to  connect  with  someone,  anyone. 
Dorothy  and  Ken’s  conversation  goes  awiy  from  the  beginning  because 
Ken  refuses  to  open  up  to  her  and  hides  behind  the  mask  of  an 
institutional  psychologist.  Dorothy’s  problems  stem  from  feeling 
completely  and  utterly  alone  in  a city  of  eight  million  people.  Despite  her 
isolation,  however,  she  is  an  excellent  judge  of  character  and  quickly 
picks  up  on  the  pre-programmed  nature  of  Ken’s  responses. 

The  more  Dorothy  rejects  Ken’s  ham-handed  attempts  to  help  her, 
the  more  desperate  he  is  to  help,  and,  in  a sense,  the  more  desperate  she 
becomes  to  be  helped.  She  says:  “I  think  your  whole  organization  is 
impersonal  and  full  of  shit.  ...  I am  going  to  kill  myself  when  I hang  up 
and  if  you  said  you’d  come  over  I wouldn’t  have  done  it.  It  would  have 
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changed  everything”  (50).  Her  failure  to  connect  to  Ken,  indeed,  is  the 
last  straw  for  her;  she  begins  counting  out  the  pills  as  soon  as  she  hangs 
up.  Her  hanging  up  the  phone  is  also  the  inciting  event,  the  event  that 
starts  the  main  action  of  the  play. 

Up  until  this  point,  the  tension  caused  by  Ken’s  handling  of  the 
other  callers  was  negligible.  The  people  on  the  other  line  didn’t  add  to 
the  tension  of  the  play  because  the  audience  could  not  see  or  hear  them. 
The  actors  were  very  close  to  the  people  in  the  first  rows;  the  callers,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  exist  to  the  audience.  Their  miserable  desperate 
lives  mean  nothing  to  the  audience  because  they  are  not  present  in  front 
of  them.  In  contrast,  the  audience  sees,  hears,  even  smells  Dorothy. 

They  are  able  to  identify  with  her,  and  when  she  decides  to  commit 
suicide,  the  overall  tension  of  the  play  starts  to  increase. 

Dorothy  has  now  become  the  biggest  obstacle  to  Ken  getting  what 
he  needs:  success.  His  super-objective  now  shifts  to  saving  Dorothy. 
Each  new  obstacle  that  comes  his  way  will  cause  the  tension  to  slowly 
increase  (with  no  significant  breaks  or  releases  for  the  audience)  from 
this  point  on,  till  the  climactic  moment  when  he  fabricates  a bomb  threat 
to  the  police.  As  the  tension  increases,  so  should  the  emotional  stakes, 
and  so  should  the  energy  the  actor  exerts  to  get  what  he  wants — Ken’s 
emotional  stakes  are  through  the  roof.  The  actor  should  think  in  these 
terms:  If  he  does  not  find  her  she  will  kill  herself  and  he  will  be 
responsible;  he  will  be  a failure  once  again,  and  his  life  will  be  ruined. 
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Marty 

When  Marly  comes  back  into  the  cubicle,  he  is  confronted  with 
Ken  on  the  verge  of  panic.  Marty  then  immediately  becomes  a huge 
obstacle  for  Ken,  as  he  tries  to  force  Ken  to  adhere  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  hotline  center;  but  if  Ken  does  follow  the  rules  he  will 
lose  contact  with  Dorothy  and  she  will  subsequently  commit  suicide, 
which  will  be  on  his  conscience  forever.  Marty’s  appearance  therefore 
increases  the  tension  and  conflict,  and  the  humor,  of  the  scene. 

Marty’s  actions  reinforce  the  cold,  impersonal,  and  “institutional” 
qualities  of  the  hotline.  The  hotline  itself,  with  its  rigid  conventions  and 
bureaucracy,  thus  becomes  an  obstacle  to  connection,  which  is  ironic 
because  a hotline  center  is  supposed  to  connect  with  and  help  people. 

Saving  Dorothy  gives  Ken  something  to  fight  for  and  serves  to 
advance  the  plot  by  making  the  audience  care  about  what  happens  next. 
They  care  because  he  cares.  They  want  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen 
next  because  it  means  so  much  to  him.  By  making  Ken  the  central 
figure  or  the  subject  of  the  play,  and  Dorothy,  his  much-desired  object, 
the  audience  is  maneuvered  into  identifying  with  Ken’s  plight;  but 
identification  in  this  play  is  a completely  different  kind  of  identification 
than  one  encounters  in  a serious  or  tragic  drama.  In  a comedy  such  as 
this,  there  should  not  be,  as  there  is  in  serious  drama,  that  close, 
empathic  relationship  between  audience  member  and  character,  because 
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then  the  audience  will  not  be  able  to  stand  objectively  outside  the 
characters  and  laugh  at  their  foibles.5 

Marty  is  bewildered  by  Ken’s  wild  actions  and  intense  behavior.  As 
a well-indoctrinated  hotline  employee,  Marty  remains  calm  and 
unemotional.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  everyone  at  the  hotline  is  calm, 
detached,  distanced  from  the  suffering  and  death  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  In  our  production  I decided  to  test  one  of  the  central  principles  of 
comedic  acting,  that  of  the  automaton,  and  to  use  Marty  as  a kind  of 
“objective  correlative,”  illustrating  the  impersonal,  inhuman  aspect  of  the 
hotline  center.  As  I mentioned  earlier,  Henri  Bergson  posits  that  nothing 
is  funnier  than  the  machine-like  man  and  describes  the  central  quality  of 
the  quintessential  comic  character  as  “something  mechanical  inlaid  on 
the  living”  (759).  To  test  this  hypothesis,  I wanted  to  make  Marty  into  a 
kind  of  detached,  machine-like  person,  “person”  being  the  operant  word, 
because,  no  matter  what,  he  must  stay  grounded,  even  as  an  automaton, 
in  the  truth  of  human  reality.  The  truth  of  Marty — what  makes  him 
seem  inhuman — is  that  he  is  actually  frightened  to  death  of  people.  He 
has  holed  up  inside  himself  and  rarely  connects  to  others.  He  wants 
most  of  all  to  preserve  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  hotline — putting 


5 1 speak  of  identification  in  terms  of  projection,  since  it  is  my  assumption  that  the 
process  of  theatrical  reception  is  an  active  rather  than  a passive  one.  The  audience 
member  during  a play  is  constantly  making  identifications  (both  consciously  and 
unconsciously)  with  different  characters.  When  we  are  fully  identifying  with  a character 
onstage,  we  appropriate  them,  become  them,  superimpose  our  own  defenses,  fantasies, 
expectations,  denials,  fears,  etc.  onto  the  characters,  events,  and  relationships  on  the 
stage. 
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his  goal  at  odds  with  the  goal  of  Ken.  The  two  thus  become  each  other’s 
obstacle. 

Marty  and  his  coworkers  never  get  emotional  over  losing  a caller, 
but  Ken  does.  He  needs  desperately  to  save  Dorothy.  His  comment 
earlier  in  the  play:  “I  tend  to  be  too  intense  about  people.  I tend  to  want 
to  help  them  too  much  ...  to  save  them”  (43),  sets  up  an  expectation  for 
outlandish  actions  to  come.  The  actor  can  be  as  intense  and  exaggerated 
in  his  actions,  because  the  deep  need  has  been  established  for  the 
audience.  Ken’s  earlier  successes  have  set  him  up  for  an  even  greater 
fall  into  frustration  than  if  he  had  failed  on  the  first  call.  Once  Dorothy 
hangs  up  on  him,  he  tries  desperately  to  contact  the  police,  but  it  just 
rings  and  rings  with  no  one  picking  up.  Once  again,  the  system  that  has 
been  set  up  to  help  people  becomes  another  obstacle  to  that  help.  He 
ends  up  holding  two  phones — one  on  hold  to  police  emergency  and  the 
other  that  he  had  spoken  to  Dorothy  with.  He  holds  onto  the  second 
phone  dearly,  as  if  to  hang  it  up  is  to  give  up  the  last  connection  with 
Dorothy,  until  Marty  informs  him  that  he  has  to  hang  one  up.  Ken 
reacts  violently,  wrenching  away  from  Marty  when  he  tries  to  take  the 
phone.  Ken  will  only  hang  up  the  phone  after  Marty  tells  him  that  he  is 
keeping  the  line  dead  by  holding  it:  “Ken,  hang  up  the  other  phone. 

You’re  tying  up  a line,”  to  which  Ken  replies:  “Oh,  shit!  That’s  right. 

What  if  she  calls  me  back  and  my  line  is  busy?  It  will  ring  at  another 
table”  (51). 
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The  Point  of  No  Return 

From  this  moment  on,  Ken’s  energy  must  drive  the  show.  He  now 
wants  something  so  intensely  that  there  are  few  boundaries  to  his 
behavior.  To  save  Dorothy  he  will  break  all  the  rules.  The  interchange 
between  Ken  and  Marty  must  build  in  intensity  and  rhythm,  as  each 
man  becomes  more  and  more  frustrated  at  the  obstacles  being  presented 
by  the  other: 

Marty:  Got  two?  Ill  take  one.  Never  take  two  calls  at  the 
same  time. 

(Marty  reaches  for  the  first  phone.  Ken  leaps  back.) 

Ken:  No!  I ...  a suicidal  woman  just  hung  up  on  me.  I’m 
trying  to  trace  the  call.  I don’t  want  to  break  the  connection. 
Marty:  Well  if  she  hung  up  on  you  the  connection’s  broken. 
Ken:  Yes,  but  ...  it  might  be  easier  to  trace  if  ...  if  both  of 
us  haven’t  hung  up.  . . . Oh,  God!.  . . . Will  you  please  inform 
everyone  in  the  room  that  if  a woman  calls  they’re  to  find  out 
if  her  name  is  Dorothy  and  then  notify  me  immediately? 
Marty:  Doesn’t  she  know  your  name? 

Ken:  Yes,  but  she  may  not  ask  for  me.  She  may  not  want  to 
talk  to  me. 

Marty:  Well  then  . . . what’s  the  problem?  Whoever  gets  her 
will  handle  it . . . 

Ken:  (Grabbing  him  by  the  shirt)  She’s  going  to  kill  herself, 
don’t  you  understand?  I’m  the  only  one  who  knows  how  to 
prevent  it.  I don’t  care  who  else  she  talks  to.  (52) 

The  humor  of  this  scene  comes  directly  out  of  the  escalating 
tension  between  the  two  men.  Ken  needs  to  reconnect  to  Dorothy  at  all 
costs,  even  if  he  has  to  break  every  rule  and  regulation  at  the  hotline 
center.  Marty,  on  the  other  hand,  loves  the  rules  and  regulations.  He 
needs  to  protect  them,  to  make  sure  they  are  honored.  He  will  fight  to 
preserve  them  because  they  give  him  comfort.  The  institution  of  the 
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hotline  has  become  for  him  more  important  than  the  individual  lives  he 
saves.  He  needs  to  make  sure  that  Ken  follows  the  rules  or  someone 
could  get  hurt.  Ironically,  both  men  see  themselves  as  behaving  in  a way 
that  will  save  lives.  Both  men  are  absolutely  convinced  of  the  “rightness” 
of  their  actions. 

As  the  calls  continue  to  come  in,  both  men’s  sense  of  frustration 
increases.  The  way  Ken  sees  it  is  that  the  longer  he  is  tied  up  with  other 
callers,  the  more  chances  he  has  of  missing  Dorothy’s  call,  and  the  way 
Marty  sees  it  is  that  by  rebuffing  the  potential  suicides  he  has  on  the 
line,  the  more  people  he  will  actually  cause  to  commit  suicide.  Therefore, 
when  Ken  asks  a caller  to  call  back  it,  understandably,  enrages  Marty, 
and  they  begin  to  struggle  over  the  phone.  The  conflict  between  them 
must  escalate  to  the  point  where  only  a physical  battle  for  the  phone  can 
result,  with  Marty  finally  using  brute  strength  to  wrest  the  phone  away. 

The  fight  should  be  theatrical  in  that  it  is  clear  that  neither  one  of 
the  combatants  will  be  hurt — -just  as  Dorothy  will  not  succeed  in  killing 
herself.  I wanted  to  increase  the  absurdity  and  the  incongruity  by 
making  the  fight  seem  almost  infantile,  like  two  children  each  tugging  on 
the  same  toy.  The  bigger  and  more  infantile  the  actions  of  the  two  men, 
the  better.  The  humor,  once  again,  stems  from  the  clash  of  wills  and 
from  the  intensity  with  which  each  man  pursues  his  objectives — Ken’s 
being  to  save  Dorothy  and  Marty’s  being  to  restore  order  to  his  beloved 
hotline  center.  After  the  phone  is  taken  away,  Ken  waits  angrily  for  the 
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police  to  answer;  his  frustration  rises  another  notch  once  he  realizes  he 
has  connected  to  an  answering  machine.  For  the  actor  playing  Ken,  this 
is  another  step  in  the  long  process  that  has  taken  his  character  from 
calm  and  confident,  to  crazed  and  desperate. 

The  actor  can  achieve  an  intense  need  for  the  character  by  allowing 
himself  to  be  affected  by  each  obstacle  that  the  character  faces,  letting 
the  frustrations  of  the  character  accumulate  until  they  become  his 
frustrations.  For  Ken  each  thing  that  keeps  him  from  getting  what  he 
wants — to  save  Dorothy — pushes  him  closer  to  an  emotional  breakdown. 

Marty,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  calmly  and  patiently  speaking  to 
Glenda,  the  potential  suicide  he  took  away  from  Ken.  His  language  is,  of 
course,  institutional,  full  of  pop-psychology  platitudes:  “You  must  feel 
very  helpless,  Glenda”  (53),  the  same  kind  of  lines  that  got  Ken  in  trouble 
with  Dorothy.  Marty’s  placidity  is  soon  destroyed  when  Ken  gets  another 
call  on  his  other  phone  and  he  asks  the  man  to  call  back  later.  Marty, 
outraged,  covers  his  mouthpiece,  while  Glenda  is  still  speaking  of  course, 
and  says:  “You  can  not  ask  a potential  suicide  to  call  back  later.”  He 
then  venomously  adds:  “How  many  people  do  you  want  to  kill  tonight?” 
(53).  The  struggle  continues,  with  Ken  finally  snapping  and  threatening 
to  disconnect  Marty’s  call  if  he  does  not  hang  up.  Marty,  now  pushed 
beyond  what  can  be  contained  by  his  detached,  machine-like  personality, 
explodes:  “You’re  psychotic.  And  I’m  reporting  you  to  Dr.  Russell!”  (54). 
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I wanted  this  final  outburst  of  Marty’s  to  have  an  almost  infantile 
quality;  I wanted  him  to  sound  to  the  audience  like  a child  threatening  to 
“tell  Mommy”  on  a sibling  for  some  transgression.  This  scene  turned  out 
to  cause  laughter  consistently,  and  as  the  run  went  on,  it  became  clear 
that  the  more  infantile  the  actors  behaved,  staying  within  the  given 
circumstances  of  course,  the  more  laughs  they  got.  The  audience’s 
reactions  to  the  two  characters  somewhat  proved  my  claim  about  the 
infantile  in  comedy.  We,  the  audience,  watch  a comic  actor  who  is 
deadly  serious  and  highly  intense  about  what  he  wants  in  the  same  way 
that  we  watch  the  child  who  wants  some  small  thing  and  has  attributed 
to  it  the  significance  of  the  whole  world.  When  the  child  and  the  actor 
rant  and  wail  at  the  obstacles  facing  them,  it  is  funny  because  of  the 
incongruity  between  the  level  of  desire  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
object  desired. 

After  Marty  leaves,  the  obstacles  continue  to  pop  up  for  Ken.  He 
becomes  mired  in  a long  and  deadly  serious  conversation  with  Mark,  a 
terminal  cancer  patient  with  no  money  and  three  kids.  Ken  is 
incongruously  rude  and  callous  with  poor  Mark,  because  of  his 
obsession  with  Dorothy,  and  he  convinces  him  to  call  back  tomorrow.  At 
this  point  Ken  is  desperate.  When  the  phone  rings  again,  he  ecstatically 
picks  it  up,  thinking  it  is  Dorothy,  only  to  be  crushed  to  find  out  it  is 
someone  else,  another  potential  suicide.  His  strategy  to  overcome  this 
new  obstacle  is  to  just  tell  an  outright  lie:  “Hello?  ....  What  number  are 
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you  calling?  Oh,  well,  you’ve  got  the  wrong  number.  This  is  a private 
residence.  You  probably  misdialed”  (54).  What  is  funny  about  Ken  is 
that  he  can  be  so  obsessed  with  saving  one  person  and  so  unconcerned 
with  saving  all  the  others.  His  disregard  for  the  other  callers  (and  the 
audience’s  laughter)  increases  as  each  one  becomes  an  obstacle  to  his 
getting  what  he  wants. 

Meanwhile,  as  Ken  struggles  with  the  phones,  the  lights  have  come 
up  on  Dorothy  and  the  audience  has  watched  her  swallow  a huge  dose  of 
sleeping  pills  and  wash  it  down  with  liquor.  In  terms  of  the  comedy,  as 
she  becomes  less  and  less  coherent,  she  becomes  less  and  less  funny, 
because  of  the  principle  that  the  more  sympathetic  a character  becomes, 
the  more  the  audience  feels  sorry  for  a character,  and  the  less  inclined 
they  are  to  laugh  at  that  character.  At  this  point  in  the  play,  the  tension 
mounts  because  of  concern  for  Dorothy’s  safety;  in  fact,  very  few  people 
actually  laughed  at  her  falling  into  semi-consciousness.  The  comedic 
focus  therefore  shifts  to  Ken  and  his  co-workers. 

Because  it  has  been  established  at  the  top  of  the  play  how  much 
the  job  means  to  him  and  how  much  he  has  riding  on  being  a success 
(self-esteem,  the  respect  of  his  peers,  financial  security),  the  audience 
has  a much  better  idea  of  the  stakes  involved  in  Ken’s  actions — and  the 
higher  the  stakes,  the  greater  the  intensity.  Throughout  the  run, 
whenever  the  intensity  of  the  actors  flagged,  there  was  a marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  laughter. 
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Knowing  the  stakes  for  Ken,  I think  it  surprises  most  audiences  to 
see  him  give  it  all  up  while  on  the  phone  to  the  police.  He  gives  up  his 
job,  and  more  than  likely  his  freedom,  when  he  fabricates  the  bomb 
threat  to  the  police.  But  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  options  and  he 
has  no  choice.  He  knows  he  is  running  out  of  time,  and  the  police  keep 
bouncing  his  call  from  number  to  number,  forcing  him  to  re-explain  with 
each  new  officer.  Finally,  he  snaps  and  forces  them  to  care  about 
Dorothy  by  threatening  their  safety.  Ken  compels  everyone,  from  Dr. 
Russell  to  the  police,  to  see  Dorothy  as  something  more  than  the 
nameless,  faceless  suicide  that  they  refuse  to  become  personally  involved 
with. 

Catharsis 

The  emotional  climax  of  the  play  comes  when  Ken  finally  connects 
with  Dorothy.  What  the  audience  expects  to  happen,  happens.  There  is 
a cathartic  scene,  typical  of  comedic  play  structure,  of  reconciliation. 
When  Ken  finally  connects  to  Dorothy,  the  lights  come  up  full  in  a 
general  wash.  The  lights  symbolically  represent  “connection”  because, 
up  till  this  moment,  each  of  their  acting  areas  were  specifically  lit,  with 
sharp  edged  spotlights  with  no  “bleed,”  no  overlap  between  the  two  areas. 
The  characters  were  separate  and  distinct,  until  he  connects  to  her  and 
both  they,  and  the  audience,  are  brought  together  by  the  light  that  comes 
up  and  washes  over  the  whole  theatre.  The  slight  anxieties  that  were 
raised  in  the  audience  over  Ken  and  Dorothy’s  “disconnection”  are 
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assuaged  in  the  triumphant  atmosphere  of  that  moment  when  Ken 
finally  reaches  Dorothy  and  it  becomes  clear  that  he  is  going  to  save  her. 

The  Lights 

The  Lights  is  a much  darker  comedy  than  Hotline.  Written  by 
Howard  Korder,  author  of  Boys’  Life  and  Search  and  Destroy,  The  Lights 
tracks  a day  in  the  life  and  the  relationship  of  Lilian  and  Fredric,  each  of 
whom  is  systematically  degraded  and  victimized  by  an  unnamed  urban 
metropolis,  ostensibly  New  York.  The  show  was  given  its  premiere  at 
Lincoln  Center  in  New  York  City  on  November  3,  1993,  and  went  on  to  be 
one  of  Korder’s  most  often  produced  works.  I directed  it  for  the  Actors 
Studio  M.F.A.  Program  in  March,  2000. 

The  central  action  of  The  Lights  takes  place  in  fifteen  scenes, 
covers  one  twenty-four  hour  period,  and  basically  comprises  one  central 
action:  the  dissolution  of  Lilian  and  Fredric’s  relationship.  Lilian  is  a 
young  woman  who  is  relatively  new  to  the  city  and  working  in  a 
department  store.  Conflict  arises  early  in  the  play  when  Lilian  steals  a 
watch  from  the  store  she  works  at,  to  give  to  Fredric,  who  has  recently 
lost  his.  She  gives  the  watch  to  Fredric,  who  does  not  show  any  real 
appreciation  for  the  gift  and  the  emotional  trauma  stealing  it  has  caused 
Lilian.  It  begins  to  be  clear  that  Fredric  takes  her,  her  money,  and  her 
gifts  for  granted. 

After  a near  violent  encounter  on  the  subway,  in  which  Fredric 
provokes  two  street  toughs,  Lilian  and  Fredric  get  into  an  argument.  She 
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derides  him,  saying  that  he  is  not  as  smart  about  living  in  the  city  as  he 
has  evidently  claimed  many  times  before.  He  ends  up  saying  “Fuck  this” 
(20),  and  walking  away.  She  yells  after  him,  effectively  ending  their 
relationship:  “Don’t  come  back.  Don’t  see  me  again”  (20). 

Upset  by  the  breakup  and  disturbed  by  the  guilt  she  feels  over 
stealing  the  watch,  Lilian  makes  up  her  mind  to  confess  the  theft  of  the 
watch  to  her  boss.  She  is  dissuaded  from  confessing  by  her  co-worker, 
Rose,  who  convinces  her  to  come  out  on  the  town  with  her  and  have 
some  drinks  that  night.  After  a few  drinks,  Lilian  wants  to  leave,  but 
Rose  begs  her  to  stay.  Rose,  it  seems,  has  no  other  friends,  is  lonely  and 
substitutes  frequent  one  night  encounters  with  strangers  for  any  kind  of 
meaningful  relationship.  The  two  meet  a wealthy  businessman  and  a 
city  official  at  the  bar,  and  they  eventually  leave.  After  several 
adventures  in  the  city,  they  end  up  at  the  businessman’s  apartment, 
where  Rose  passes  out  and  Lilian  is  raped  by  the  city  official. 

Meanwhile,  Fredric  has  spent  the  day  searching  for  some  way  to 
pay  his  debts;  he  owes  money  to  a loan  shark  who  is  threatening  to  kill 
him.  He  meets  with  the  loan  shark,  who  beats  him  up  and  takes  the 
watch  Lilian  gave  him  as  debt  collateral.  Unable  to  collect  any  of  the 
debts  owed  to  him,  Fredric  begins  to  desperately  search  for  a job,  a 
search  that  takes  him  from  one  degrading  situation  to  another.  He 
eventually  ends  up  working  for  a group  of  thieves,  stripping  abandoned 
buildings  of  their  metal  fixtures.  The  next  day,  Lilian  returns  to  work  as 
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if  nothing  had  happened  to  her  and  Fredric  comes  into  the  store.  Lilian 
sees  her  opportunity  and  asks  him  for  the  watch.  When  he  explains  that 
he  does  not  have  it,  she  assumes  he  sold  it  and  sends  him  away.  Her 
boss  approaches  her  and  she  makes  up  a lie  about  the  watch.  The  last 
moment  of  the  play  is  one  of  dramatic  irony,  with  Rose  questioning  Lilian 
about  her  “date”  with  the  city  official  the  night  before.  As  she  looks  at 
the  gift  of  chocolate  (a  miniature  chocolate  city)  sent  to  Lilian  at  work  by 
the  man  who  raped  her,  Rose  says,  “We  could  eat  up  the  whole  place  in 
two  big  bites,  and  no  one  could  stop  us.  (Laughing)  That’d  show  em, 
huh?”  Lilian  numbly  replies,  “Yes.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice”  (84);  the  play 
ends,  ostensibly  with  Lilian  continuing  on  with  her  life,  without  Fredric, 
and  staying  quiet  about  what  happened  to  her. 

The  number  of  scenes  in  the  play  is  slightly  weighted  towards 
Lilian,  perhaps  because  she  is  the  closest  thing  to  a moral  character  in 
the  play.  She  is  also  the  closest  thing  to  a protagonist  (in  the  Aristotelian 
sense)  that  the  play  has.  The  dramatic  journey  of  the  play  is  basically 
hers,  and  that  is  why,  when  confronted  with  a forty  minute  time  limit 
imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  Actors  Studio  Repertory  Season,  I chose  to 
include  in  my  production  of  the  play  only  those  scenes  that  tell  Lilian’s 
story,  specifically,  scenes  nine,  eleven,  thirteen  and  fifteen. 

Design 

The  idea  I presented  to  the  designers  (my  production  concept)  was 
that  the  entire  mise-en-scene:  the  set,  the  lights,  the  sound,  even  the 
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acting,  should  reflect  the  harshness  of  city  life,  should  be  as  cold  and 
uninviting  as  the  city  that  degrades  and  diminishes  the  characters 
onstage.  The  designers  created  for  our  production  a wonderful  silhouette 
of  New  York  City,  in  lights,  on  the  cyclorama  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

This  image  shone  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  show  and  during  the 
transitions.  I wanted  to  achieve  the  effect  of  the  city  looming  over  the 
action  and  the  audience,  which  is  possible  since  the  theatre  is  fairly 
small:  250  seats.  I wanted  the  materials  of  the  set  to  be  ultra-modern 
and  cold,  with  lots  of  steel  and  glass.  I did  not  want  it  to  be  a warm  and 
inviting  place,  the  way  many  realistic  sets  are;  I didn’t  want  a cozy  and 
familiar  world  onstage,  one  that  invites  the  audience  to  project 
themselves  into  it,  to  lose  themselves  as  it  were.  Like  most  comedies  this 
play  is  about  distancing  the  audience,  not  pulling  them  in:  the 
atmosphere,  the  moral  ambiguity  of  the  characters,  and  the  lack  of  any 
real  resolution  or  reconciliation  at  the  end  of  the  play,  all  serve  to 
“alienate,”  to  borrow  the  Brechtian  term,  the  audience,  to  push  them 
back  into  their  seats,  and  to  keep  them  conscious  and  critical  of  the 
events  onstage. 

Rose  and  Lilian 

The  central  conflicts  and  the  major  events  of  this  play  all  stem 
from  character,  from  who  and  what  the  characters  are.  Each  of  the  main 
characters  is  selfish,  conniving  and  manipulative  in  his  or  her  own  way, 
especially  Rose  and  Diamond.  The  actors  and  I therefore  spent  the  first 
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two  rehearsals  discussing  and  deciding  upon  the  characters’  physical, 
social,  and  psychological  circumstances.  We  also  talked  about  what  has 
brought  each  of  the  characters  to  the  present  moment.  Rose’s 
circumstances  are  this:  she  is  in  her  early  thirties,  slightly  overweight, 
average  looking.  Her  great  need  is  for  someone  to  love  and  to  love  her  in 
return.  Unable  to  find  real  love,  she  settles  (frequently)  for  cheap  sexual 
encounters.  She  will  go  home  with  practically  anyone  with  a kind  word, 
which  makes  her  an  easy  target  for  the  sleazy,  fast-talking  Diamond. 
Because  of  the  reduction  in  playing  time,  our  production  began  with 
scene  nine,  with  Rose  having  talked  Lilian  into  accompanying  her  on  a 
night  out,  which  for  Rose  means  drinking  until  she  finds  someone  to  take 
her  home. 

The  lights  came  up  in  our  production  on  a state  of  tension  between 
the  two  women,  Rose  and  Lilian,  sitting  at  a table  in  a bar.  I wanted  to 
establish  immediately  for  the  audience  the  atmosphere  of  a rising  conflict 
between  Lilian,  who  wants  to  leave,  and  Rose,  who  wants  her  to  stay  and 
keep  her  company  till  she  hooks  up  with  a man.  Rose  flirts  aggressively 
with  Diamond  and  Erenhart,  who  are  upstage  at  the  bar,  throughout  her 
discussion  with  Lilian. 

The  actor  playing  Rose  and  I discussed  the  fact  that  Rose  is  the 
major  source  of  comedy  throughout  the  play.  She  is  so  completely  bitter, 
cynical,  and  selfish  that  she  is  hilarious.  Lilian  is  basically  the  straight 
character.  Poor  Rose  wants  what  she  wants  (love)  so  strongly  that  other 
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people  don’t  matter  to  her,  so  she  just  rolls  over  them  to  get  her  way.  At 
the  top  of  the  show,  she  has  coerced  Lilian  into  accompanying  her  to  a 
bar,  even  though  Lilian  is  depressed  over  her  breakup  with  Fredric. 

Rose’s  conflict  with  Lilian  becomes  apparent  in  the  first  few  lines  of 
the  scene,  in  a conversation  over  a drink.  Rose  asks  her  if  she  is  having 
another  and  Lilian  declines,  saying  she  does  not  want  to  drink  too  much, 
to  which  Rose  replies:  “I  don’t  either,  but  I’m  doing  it.  Am  I 
complaining?”  (31).  This  joke  got  good  laughs  every  night  because  of  the 
reversal  of  expectation  involved.  Lilian,  meanwhile,  becomes  increasingly 
agitated.  The  actress  and  I discussed  the  structure  of  the  scene  and  its 
pattern  of  increasing  tension  for  Lilian.  From  the  beginning  she  is  bored, 
hot,  and  depressed  over  her  breakup  with  Fredric.  She  is  now  alone  in 
the  city;  the  person  she  thought  would  protect  her  from  harm,  her 
boyfriend,  is  now  gone,  and  she  finds  herself  alone  with  the  overbearing, 
totally  self-centered,  possibly  insane  co-worker  that  she  has  nothing  in 
common  with. 

When  Rose  notices  her  behavior  and  says,  “Oh,  will  you  cheer  up” 

(31),  Lilian  admits  that  she  is  thinking  about  her  boyfriend  and  their 

breakup  earlier  in  the  day.  She  says, 

He  buys  shoes  off  the  sidewalk.  Plus  he  acts  like  he  knows 
everything,  and  he  doesn’t,  he  doesn’t  know  anything.  And 
the  really  horrible  thing  is,  oh  god  I can’t  say  this,  I thought 
when  I met  him,  well,  with  someone  around  111  be  less 
afraid,  you  know,  in  the  city,  but  I’m  not.  I’m  more  afraid. 
He’s  made  me  more  afraid.  (31) 
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Since  Rose  is  the  type  of  person  who  knows  what  is  best  for 
everyone  but  herself,  she  proclaims  Lilian  an  “out-of-towner”  and  makes 
her  take  the  “City  Pledge  of  Allegiance”: 

Rose.  You  need  to  take  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Lilian.  What  for? 

Rose.  So  you  belong.  Don’t  you  want  to  belong? 

Lilian.  I want  them  to  get  some  air  in  here.  (31) 

The  pledge  that  Rose  makes  Lilian  take  is  this:  “Nothing  matters  and 
everything  sucks”  (32).  Rose  then  proceeds  to  make  things  worse  for 
Lilian  by  telling  her  all  the  bad  things  that  have  happened  to  her  in  the 
city  since  she  was  young,  from  exploding  buses,  to  shootings,  to  people 
falling  off  buildings.  The  effect  is  very  funny  to  the  audience,  but  it  only 
makes  Lilian  feel  worse. 

The  tension  in  the  scene  builds  for  both  characters,  as  Rose  works 
herself  into  an  emotional  breakdown  over  her  urban  travails,  and  Lilian 
is  made  even  more  despairing  by  what  she  hears.  For  the  actor  playing 
Rose,  the  task  of  slowly,  progressively  working  herself  to  a fever  pitch  in 
her  monologue  was  one  that  required  a great  deal  of  attention  in 
rehearsal.  The  humor  comes  from  the  incongruity  of  the  situation  and 
her  behavior.  She  does  the  opposite  of  making  Lilian  feel  better;  she 
makes  her  feel  worse,  but  by  becoming  increasingly  agitated,  she 
increases  the  tension  of  the  scene.  That  tension  was  released,  in  most  of 
the  performances,  in  laughter  after  she  becomes  incongruously  wild  and 
out  of  control  in  the  telling  of  her  troubles. 
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Rose’s  and  Lilian’s  dialogue  (which  is  really  just  Rose’s  comedic 
monologue,  broken  regularly  by  Lilian’s  attempted  inteijections)  provides 
a good  deal  of  exposition  concerning  Rose.  At  the  beginning  of  the  scene, 
the  two  of  them  engage  in  what  the  playwright  Jeffrey  Sweet  calls  “low- 
context”  dialogue:  that  is,  they  don’t  know  each  other  well,  they  don’t 
have  a shared  history.  People  in  a “high-context”  situation,  with  a 
shared  history,  speak  in  a kind  of  shorthand,  an  economical  style  of 
communication.  By  the  end  of  Rose’s  rant,  she  is  speaking  in  “high- 
context”  dialogue: 

Then  at  work,  the  train  whatever  everybody’s  stupid  and 
crazy,  everybody  looks  sick  and  pale  some  guy  blows  his 
nose  onto  the  floor  he  looks  at  you  like  go  fuck  yourself,  what 
do  you  think  but  he’s  got  a knife  a gun  he’ll  rob  me  he’ll  rape 
me  hell  kill  me  and  NO  ONE  WILL  CARE.  (34) 

Korder’s  lack  of  syntax  during  Rose’s  speech  indicates  to  the  actor  that 

Rose  is  starting  to  lose  control  of  her  emotions.  Her  feelings  of  anger  and 

helplessness  over  being  victimized  by  the  city  all  her  life  have  taken  over 

at  this  point.  Lilian,  who  is  depressed  and  scared  enough,  tries  to  get 

Rose  to  stop.  She  says,  “All  right,  Rose,”  and,  “Could  you  just  stop,”  and, 

“You  have  to  stop,”  and,  “It’s  not  funny,  you’re  upsetting  me,”  and  finally, 

she  says,  “It  isn’t  funmf  (34).  There  is  a small  break  in  the  tension  at 

this  point,  because  Rose  is  still  recovering  from  her  outburst  at  the  end 

of  her  monologue.  It  takes  her  a second  to  realize  that  she  is  being 

upbraided  by  Lilian,  and  then  she  becomes  instantly  angry  at  her:  “I’m 

not  trying  to  make  you  laugh.  I’m  talking.  Maybe  someone  else  has  a 
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problem,  y’ever  think  about  that?  Maybe  you’re  not  the  only  person  who 
. . . ” (34).  Then  she  breaks  into  tears  and  cannot  finish  her  sentence, 
and  only  then  does  the  tension  of  the  scene  finally  release. 

Diamond  and  Erenhart 

That  is  when  Diamond  walks  over  and  enters  the  scene.  Diamond 
is  older,  at  least  fifteen  years  older  than  anyone  in  the  bar.  He  has  just 
closed  a big  deal,  in  which  he  bribed  a city  official  (Erenhart)  to  gain  a 
major  city  contract,  so  he  is  full  of  adrenaline  and  self-assuredness.  He 
is  unctuous  in  that  hyper-confident  way  that  thrills  Rose  and  repulses 
Lilian.  What  makes  him  funny  to  the  audience  is  the  incongruity 
between  the  way  he  perceives  himself  (suave  and  sexy),  and  the  way  the 
audience  perceives  him  (sleazy  and  creepy).  To  get  what  he  wants  he 
starts  off  with  a tentative  probing  into  whether  he  is  being  too  intrusive. 
He  feels  the  tension  at  the  table — Lilian  wants  to  go,  and  Rose  wants  to 
stay;  therefore,  he  aims  his  second  question  at  Lilian:  “What,  do  you 
mind?  Just  say  so.  Yes,  no?”  Lilian,  confused  by  his  barrage  of 
questions,  answers  with  “What?”  (35),  and  Diamond,  not  getting  a “no” — 
and  being  the  ultimate  salesman — turns  to  Rose  and  immediately  starts 
to  charm  her.  He  explains  why  he  sent  the  bottle  of  Champagne  to  them, 
downplaying  that  he  wants  anything  in  return.  He  characterizes  the 
gesture  as  some  kind  of  platonic  expression  of  pleasure  at  their  beauty. 
He  knows  that  this  will  work  on  Rose,  so  he  concentrates  his  efforts 
there,  probably  knowing  that  Lilian  is  making  faces  behind  his  back. 
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The  actress  playing  Lilian  and  I discussed  this  moment  as  a time 
for  her  to  express  her  ever-more  desperate  need  to  leave  the  bar. 
Gesturing  subtly  behind  Diamond’s  back  turned  out  to  be  a successful, 
and  funny,  way  of  doing  that.  Of  course,  Rose  signals  that  she  received 
the  message  and  then  purposefully  ignores  her.  Not  yet  will  she  release 
Lilian  from  her  bondage.  She  needs  her  to  stay  with  her  until  it  is 
acceptable  for  her  to  go  home  with  Diamond.  Rose’s  objectives  become 
split  after  Diamond  approaches  and  so  do  her  actions.  She  must  still 
force  Lilian  to  remain  there  with  her  (she  does  not  want  to  be  left  alone 
with  him,  yet),  but  she  must  also  impress  Diamond,  who  she  considers 
successful  and  attractive  to  her.  She  does  not  mind  how  old  he  is. 

The  actors  playing  Lilian  and  Erenhart  and  I talked  about  the  issue 
of  negative  intentions,  wanting  to  just  leave,  for  example,  to  get  away 
from  the  other  character(s)  onstage,  and  how  those  intentions  can  be 
inspecific  and  not  as  useful  as  positive  intentions,  those  which  are 
focused  specifically  on  changing  the  other  person/people  onstage.  Each 
of  their  characters  want  desperately  to  leave,  to  get  out  of  there,  but  I 
wanted  the  actors  to  look  beyond  why  they  want  to  leave  (although  that 
is  important)  and  to  focus  on  what  is  actually  keeping  them  there. 
Throughout  the  play  Lilian  and  Erenhart’s  wants  and  needs  are 
superseded  by  those  of  Rose  and  Diamond.  The  more  aggressive  and 
assertive  pair  use  specific  tactics  to  manipulate  the  other  two.  Rose 
basically  drives  Lilian  into  staying  by  invoking  the  fact  that  Lilian  is 
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selfish  and  unconcerned  with  others:  “Oh  don’t  pretend  to  be  hurt.  You 
don’t  care  about  anyone  anyway”  (35),  which  is  funny  because  she 
herself  is  obviously  a much  more  selfish  person  than  Lilian.  By  saying 
this,  she  puts  Lilian  into  the  position  where  to  leave  is  to  be  selfish  and 
unlikable,  a person  who  does  not  care  about  others.  Diamond  also  uses 
social  pressure  to  get  Erenhart  to  stay,  cajoling  him  in  front  of  the 
women,  embarrassing  him  out  of  leaving.  There’s  also  the  implication 
that  Diamond  has  bought  more  than  the  building  contract  with  his  bribe, 
that  now  that  Erenhart  has  sullied  himself,  Diamond  controls  him, 
however  indirectly.  Throughout  scene  one  Diamond  browbeats  him  into 
staying,  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

Diamond  continues  to  feel  the  women  out,  gauging  his  prospects: 
“Would  it  be  that  terrible,  I genuinely  want  to  know,  would  you  mind  that 
much  if  I joined  you?”  (35).  Rose  immediately  says,  “Why  not”  (36),  but 
Diamond  knows  he  has  to  overcome  Lilian’s  resistance  to  his  presence. 

He  looks  at  her  and  says,  “Miss?”  (36)  Lilian  does  not  answer  him,  so  he 
degrades  himself  for  a laugh:  “Look,  I can  imagine  what  you’re  thinking, 
let  me  tell  you  one  thing  about  myself,  I’m  short,  I’m  bald,  I’m  fat.”  Lilian 
responds  with  disbelief  at  first,  but  finally  laughs  at  him,  giving  him  all 
he  needs  to  broach  the  question:  “Can  I sit?”  (36).  She  finally  softens 
and  he  sits  down  with  them.  He  goes  for  what  he  wants  by  degrees, 
carefully  gauging  the  response  of  his  audience.  He  knows  that  Lilian  is 
the  one  to  charm  and  that  Rose  is  an  easy  target.  He  is  similar  to  Rose 
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in  that  he  plays  the  sexual  game  for  keeps,  even  though  he  is  married. 
But  before  he  can  get  what  he  wants,  an  easy  sexual  encounter,  he  has 
to  overcome  the  obstacle  before  him;  namely,  his  friend’s  shyness.  He 
must  coerce  his  friend  Erenhart,  also  married,  to  the  table  with  the 
women.  Erenhart  tries  to  get  away,  but  Diamond  will  not  let  him  go,  just 
as  Rose  would  not  let  Lilian  get  away.  At  this  point  in  the  scene,  Rose 
and  Diamond  have  temporarily  won.  They  have  achieved  their  initial 
objectives  of  keeping  the  other  two  there  while  they  strive  for  a sexual 
connection.  The  characters  Lilian  and  Erenhart  are  temporarily  beaten, 
but  they  continue  to  fight  and  to  pursue  their  objectives  of  getting  away 
from  these  people.  It  is  important  to  know  that  the  audience  is  set  up  to 
identify  with  Lilian  during  Diamond’s  attempt  at  charming  the  ladies. 

She  (and  Erenhart)  see  Diamond  for  who  he  really  he  is.  Her  reactions  to 
him  are  dubious,  slightly  suspicious,  but  grudgingly  polite. 

The  audience  is  thus  cued  in  to  how  to  feel  about  Diamond 
through  Erenhart  and  Lilian.  The  incongruity,  and  therefore  the  humor 
of  the  scene  stems  from  the  disparity  between  how  suave  and  charming 
Diamond  thinks  he  is,  and  how  suave  and  charming  he  really  is.  Rose 
announces  she  is  going  to  recite  a poem  and  proceeds  to  say  the  lines  of 
“The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat.”  She  knows  very  well  that  the  poem  is 
provocative,  ending  as  it  does  with,  “O  lovely  Pussy,  O Pussy  my 
love, /What  a beautiful  pussy  you  are.”  Diamond  picks  up  on  the  sexual 
energy  she  is  giving  off  and  jokingly  asks  her:  “What’s  that  last  part?” 
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and  she  recites  it  again,  laughing  and  saying,  “Oh,  you,  you’re  naughty” 
(38).  Their  flirtation  is  reaching  its  peak  at  this  point.  Their 
concentration  on  each  other  is  only  broken  periodically,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  force  their  respective  friends  to  have  a good  time.  Erenhart 
apologizes  for  Diamond’s  forwardness  with  everyone — he  keeps  badgering 
everyone  to  drink — and  inadvertently  reveals  too  much,  in  Diamond’s 
opinion,  of  the  shady  business  deal  they  just  conducted: 

Erenhart.  I’m  afraid  we,  uh  . . . 

Lilian.  Excuse  me? 

Erenhart.  Nothing,  I just,  I’m  afraid  we’re  looking  to 

celebrate. 

Lilian.  Celebrate  what? 

Erenhart.  We,  uh  . . . 

Diamond.  Whatever  you  want,  what  do  you  want  to 

celebrate? 

Rose.  Sympathetic  friends. 

Lilian.  Ha  ha.  (37) 

This  scene,  for  the  actors,  is  particularly  challenging  in  that  there 
are  two  levels  of  communication  going  on  at  the  same  time.  There  is  the 
low  context  relationship  that  is  going  on  between  the  men  and  the 
women,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  then  there  is  the  high  context 
communication  happening  between  the  women  themselves  and  the  men 
themselves;  underneath  everything,  Rose  and  Diamond  are  both  trying  to 
get  Lilian  and  Erenhart  to  stay  (subtly,  subtextually)  for  their  own  selfish 
reasons,  to  keep  the  other  person  occupied  while  they  connect.6 


6 The  terms  “high-context”  and  “low-context”  are  Jeffrey  Sweet’s,  and  they  refer  to  the 
contextual  background  shared  by  characters  in  a play.  The  more  two  characters  have 
in  common,  the  more  history  they  have  with  one  another,  the  higher  the  context  of  their 
relationship. 
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Complicating  this  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  characters  are  lying  to 
one  another,  except  Erenhart,  and  even  he  realizes  rather  quickly  that  he 
cannot  be  entirely  honest,  since  he  just  accepted  an  illegal  bribe  from 
Diamond.  Rose  lies  and  says  that  she  and  Lilian  are  actresses;  Diamond 
lies  about  nearly  everything,  including  the  fact  that  he  is  married.  The 
things  he  says  that  are  true  are  insignificant — his  love  of  theatre  for 
example.  The  fact  that  this  play  is  itself  about  lying  and  pretending  is  a 
clear  indicator  of  the  complex  situation  the  characters  are  involved  in. 

The  actors  and  I discussed  how  they  must  know  for  themselves 
what  the  character  wants  at  every  given  moment;  the  characters  must 
know  why  they  are  pretending  for  others,  and  how  much  they  might  be 
pretending  or  lying  to  themselves.  This  is  a play  about  masks — everyone 
wears  one,  so  the  actor’s  job  becomes  to  find  out  the  various  masks  the 
character  wears  throughout  the  different  scenes. 

The  premise  of  Korder’s  play  is  that  the  city  beats  down  and 
degrades  its  denizens.  People  in  such  circumstances  naturally  become 
tougher,  naturally  develop  defense  mechanisms  that  provide  safety.  The 
walls  that  city-people  build  up  to  protect  themselves  are  necessarily 
higher,  stronger.  People  in  such  a places  are  qualitatively  different 
psychologically,  emotionally,  relationally,  socially,  than  a person  raised 
in  a small  town  in  rural  America.  So  the  actors  had  to  do  a lot  of 
character  analysis,  and  a lot  of  character  work  to  find  out  the  ways  that 
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each  of  these  character  protects  him  or  herself.  Some  didn’t  have  to  do 
much  work  at  all — they  were  the  New  Yorkers. 

Sense  Memory 

Scene  two  takes  place  high  atop  a skyscraper,  where  the  two  men 
have  brought  the  ladies  on  a drunken  tour  of  the  city.  The  actors  have 
two  major  challenges  in  this  scene.  One  is  internal:  the  alcohol.  The 
other  is  external:  the  cold  and  windy  conditions.  We  did  a lot  of  work  in 
rehearsal  on  both  conditions,  using  sense-memory  techniques.  The 
actors  would  take  15-20  minutes  exploring  their  own  past  physiological 
experiences  with  both  conditions,  concentrating  on  their  memories  and 
isolating  the  effects  within  specific  parts  of  their  bodies:  for  example, 
asking  themselves  what  does  the  cold  feel  like  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
on  the  scalp,  on  the  feet,  and  how  does  the  alcohol  make  the  face  feel, 
the  back  of  the  throat,  the  legs,  and  so  forth.  They  explored  how  their 
body  worked  under  such  conditions,  asking  themselves  how  it  feels  to 
stand,  to  walk,  to  sit  down.  The  whole  process  is  about  putting  a past 
physical  experience  into  the  muscle-memory  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
whole  experience  can  be  transmitted  onstage. 

After  they  put  themselves  into  their  past  sensory  experiences,  it 
was  time  to  introduce  the  text.  We  did  improvisations  in  which  the 
actors  were  allowed  to  speak  out  the  character’s  feelings  while  working 
on  the  sense-memories,  while  at  the  same  time  approximating  the  lines 
in  the  scenes.  Finally,  later  in  the  rehearsal  process,  we  implemented 
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the  text  and  their  sense  work.  I was  always  on  the  lookout  to  make  sure 
that  their  bodies  were  not  telling  a different  stoiy  than  their  words.  If 
there  was  a dissociation  between  the  two,  I would  call  out  that  I could 
not  see  the  “cold,”  or  I could  not  see  the  “drunkenness.”  After  a while  it 
became  second  nature  to  them. 

Lilian  and  Erenhart 

Scene  two  of  our  production  tells  the  stoiy  of  how  lonely  and 
desperate  Lilian  is.  Rose  and  Diamond  want  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
building  and  when  Lilian  refuses  to  accompany  them,  Rose,  in  a moment 
of  drunken  veracity,  says,  “I  hate  you!  No,  I didn’t  mean  that!”  (49).  For 
the  actor  playing  Lilian,  this  admission  must  really  hit  home.  She  is 
alone  in  the  city,  she  has  broken  up  with  her  boyfriend  (because  he  only 
made  her  more  scared  and  nervous),  she  is  about  to  lose  her  job,  and  her 
only  “friend”  says  she  hates  her.  The  audience  needs  to  see  her  at  the 
absolute  limits  of  her  self-control.  She  has  to  tell  someone  about  her 
problems,  so  she  chooses  Erenhart.  For  the  actor  the  words,  the  need  to 
communicate,  must  be  delivered  with  great  urgency.  Her  central  want  or 
need  is  to  unburden  herself  concerning  the  stolen  watch  and  to  talk  to 
someone  about  the  potential  loss  of  her  job.  The  act  of  her  stealing  the 
watch  becomes  the  primary  action  of  the  play,  framing  it,  in  that  the  play 
begins  with  the  act  of  her  slipping  the  watch  into  her  pocket,  and  ends 
with  her  telling  the  manager  a lie,  covering  up  her  theft.  The  play  is 
clearly  Lilian’s  moral  journey,  but  it  is  not  the  typically  positive  one  of 
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most  comedies;  rather,  Lilian’s  moral  journey  is  a negative  one:  she 
steals  and  then  lies  her  way  out  of  the  crime. 

On  top  of  the  building,  alone  with  Erenhart,  Lilian  feels  the  need  to 
connect  with  someone,  so  she  confesses  her  crime  to  him.  She  tells 
about  the  momentary  thrill  of  power  and  control,  before  the  guilt  set  in: 
“If  you  steal  . . . you  can  do  anything”  (54). 

Most  of  the  characters  in  this  play  are  powerless  and  they  are 
powerless  because  they  are  poor.  Korder’s  story  is  essentially  about  the 
“haves”  and  the  “have-nots.”  Those  who  have-not  (the  main  characters: 
Rose,  Lilian,  Fredric)  are  fearful  and  struggling  to  survive  in  the  city. 

They  are  routinely  degraded  and  victimized;  whereas,  the  rich, 
represented  by  Diamond,  buy  their  way  through  life.  They  use  cash  as  a 
buffer  between  themselves  and  those  who  would  oppose  them  or  create 
any  obstacles  to  their  getting  what  they  want  or  need.  Diamond  pays 
eveiyone  off,  from  the  waiter,  to  the  security  guard  at  the  “Sullivan 
Building,”  to  Rose.  Diamond  is  the  only  character  who  is  truly  at  ease  in 
the  city;  he  is  confident,  unafraid,  even  exuberant  over  the  city,  which  he 
calls  “the  greatest  town  on  Earth”  (37). 

Erenhart,  unlike  Diamond,  is  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  two 
women  and  Fredric,  in  that  they  have  all  become  desperate  to  find  a way 
to  live  with  what  they  have  done,  with  who  they  have  become.  Each  of 
them  has  secrets  that  they  are  ashamed  of.  Lilian  tries  to  unburden 
herself  to  Erenhart,  revealing  to  him  that  Rose  lied  to  him  about  their 
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being  actresses.  She  tells  him  Rose  likes  to  do  things  like  that,  that  is, 
lie  to  people  to  make  herself  feel  better.  She  says,  “Later  on  shell  laugh 
at  them”  (49). 

For  the  actor,  this  is  Lilian  at  her  most  vulnerable.  She  wants  so 
desperately  to  connect  with  someone,  honestly,  that  she  tells  him 
everything.  She  tells  him  where  she  works  and  how  boring  it  is.  He  is  a 
good  listener.  Erenhart  makes  it  clear  that  he  too  loves  the  city,  through 
his  impassioned  monologues  on  the  history  of  the  city.  The  irony  of  his 
speeches  is  that  he  wants  to  impress  Lilian  into  sleeping  with  him. 

Scene  two  ends  on  a positive  note,  even  though  they  get  kicked  off 
the  building  by  the  security  guard,  with  Rose  grabbing  Lilian  by  the  arm 
and  saying,  “We’re  the  only  ones  in  the  whole  city  this  is  happening  to. 
Don’t  you  think  this  is  exciting?”  ( They  exit.)  (56). 

Diamond’s  Apartment 

Scene  three  begins  with  the  four  of  them  at  Diamond’s  pied  a terre. 
The  actors  face  an  even  greater  challenge  in  that  they  must  appear  even 
drunker  than  they  did  in  scene  three,  but  it  must  appear  real  and  not  an 
imitation  of  drunkenness.  One  of  the  rules  of  acting  “drunk”  is  that 
“drunkenness  is  only  funny  if  the  intoxicated  characters  believe  that  they 
are  perfectly  sober”  (Kuritz  94) . The  comedy  of  the  drunk  character 
comes  not  from  the  character  staggering  around  and  falling  down,  but 
from  the  character  desperately  trying  to  stand  up  straight,  even  though 


he  or  she  is  unable  to  do  so. 
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When  drunk,  one  of  the  things  that  naturally  happens  is  that  the 
character’s  wants  and  needs  become  amplified,  more  intensely  felt. 
Diamond  sings  songs  to  Rose  while  they  are  dancing,  songs  that 
celebrate  the  city:  “The  rush,  the  crush/The  endless  fuss/The  waiting  for 
a cross-town  bus/Funny  but  it’s  looking  clear/We’re  crazy  but  we  like  it 
here”  (64).  Diamond  wants  Rose  and  Erenhart  wants  Lilian.  They  both 
are  guilty  of  purposely  getting  the  women  drunk  so  that  they  will  lower 
their  inhibitions  and  have  sex  with  them.  Diamond  spins  Rose  around 
the  dance  floor  one  too  many  times  and  she  slumps  to  the  floor.  He  then 
conveniently  takes  her  to  his  bedroom,  probably  not  a first  time 
operation,  leaving  Erenhart  alone  together.  He  eventually  returns, 
rambling  about  how  Rose  got  her  clothes  off,  and  falls  asleep  in  a chair. 

Erenhart’s  overriding  want  at  this  point  is  sex  with  Lilian.  The 
actor  played  this  scene  with  a drunken  intensity  that  was  frightening, 
which  is  what  I wanted.  Erenhart  even  goes  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  he 
could  put  Lilian  up  in  an  apartment.  Lilian,  however,  over  the  course  of 
their  conversation,  discovers  that  he  is  married.  She  accuses  him 
somewhat  aggressively,  feeling  betrayed.  He  admits  to  being  married, 
but  will  not  say  anything  else  about  it.  She  becomes  angry  at  the 
deception  and  asks,  “Was  I not  supposed  to  know  that?”  (67).  Erenhart 
must  now  try  to  turn  her  anger  and  aggression  away  from  himself  (and 
the  fact  that  he  is  married)  and  onto  Diamond.  He  tries  several  times  to 
do  this.  First,  he  derides  Diamond  for  his  nostalgic,  “things  were  better 
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back  then,”  attitude:  “Life  was  perfect.  The  streets  were  clean  and 
nobody  ever  cursed.  And  he  was  there,  the  lucky  boy  who  ventured  forth 
and  made  good,”  but  then  Lilian  brings  him  back  to  the  subject  at  hand 
rather  quickly,  saying,  “Is  he  married  too?”  (68).  Erenhart  has  to  quickly 
regroup,  but  he  maintains  his  objective:  to  turn  her  anger  away  from 
himself  so  that  she  will  have  sex  with  him.  He  says  to  her:  “That’s  not 
what  I meant,”  and  she  replies:  “No.  Of  course.  (Pause)  I have  to  check 
on  Rose”  (68).  In  that  pause,  the  audience  must  see  her  deciding  that  he 
is  no  good.  The  subtext  of  “I  have  to  check  on  Rose”  is  “that’s  it  for  you.” 
Erenhart  immediately  senses  that  he  has  lost  an  opportunity  to 
connect  with  her  and  desperately  attempts  to  once  again  focus  her  anger 
onto  Diamond’s  flaws,  rather  than  his  own.  He  blurts  out:  “He’s  stealing” 
(68),  just  to  stop  her  motion  out  of  the  room.  Then  he  finds  that  once  he 
has  it  he  has  to  hold  her  attention,  so  he  starts  to  betray  Diamond’s 
trust:  “Hundreds  of  thousands.  . . . Oh  yes.  Mr.  Diamond  who  loves  the 
city.  It  doesn’t  bother  him  at  all”  (68).  His  plan  seems  to  be  going  well, 
and  he  has  her  interested,  until  she  connects  him  with  the  crime:  “Why 
don’t  you  do  something?”  (69).  First  he  tries  the  “nothing  I could  do 
would  make  a difference”  defense,  but  she  does  not  buy  it.  She  says,  “So 
just  let  it  happen,”  and  at  that  moment  she  figures  it  out:  He’s  paying 
you”  (69).  Then  he  tries  the  “if  not  me,  somebody  else”  argument,  but 
that  does  not  work  on  her  either,  so  he  goes  after  her  character,  equating 
her  small  crime  of  stealing  the  watch  with  his  bigger  one.  She  says, 
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“That’s  different,”  but  he  appeals  to  her  status  as  a fellow  victim  of  the 
city:  “You  see.  To  live  this  way.  With  so  much  taken  out  and  nothing 
given  back.  My  god.  You  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  the  city’s  full  of  them” 
(70).  He  almost  succeeds  in  diverting  her  anger,  but  she  remembers  and 
remarks  on  his  other,  more  personal  transgression:  “That  money  . . . 
You’ll  spend  it  on  your  wife”  (70). 

At  this  point  he  desperately  wants  to  turn  it  around  with  her,  to 
make  her  receptive  to  his  sexual  advances.  He  steps  up  to  her  and  asks 
her  to  dance  to  the  slow,  romantic  song  playing  on  the  radio.  He  kisses 
her  and  she  responds.  Then  he  goes  too  far.  He  is  too  insistent  as  he 
tries  to  unbutton  her  blouse.  She  recoils  and  steps  away,  confused  and 
reluctant.  He  tries  to  get  her  to  stay.  His  need  to  convince  her  to  stay  is 
paramount  at  this  point.  He  makes  his  last  gambit  to  try  to  lull  her  into 
staying:  Stay  here.  ( Lilian  shakes  her  head.  Pause.)  Lilian.  I’ve  been 
honest  with  you.  I’ve  spoken  things.  Can’t  you  be  honest  with  me? 
(Pause.)  Here  we  are.  (He  steps  forward.  They  Kiss.)  I’m  shutting  off  the 
lights”  (71).  When  she  resists,  and  says  she  wants  to  think  about  it,  he 
tells  her,  “It’s  all  right”  (71);  when  she  resists  further,  he  puts  his  hand 
over  her  mouth,  lowers  her  to  the  floor  and  rapes  her.  The  scene  ends 
with  his  line: 

Shh,  shhh.  Stop  it.  Who  else  understands  you.  Who  else 
anywhere.  That’s  what  matters.  That’s  the  only  thing 
. . . (He  lowers  her  down  to  the  floor.)  Shush.  Shush,  don’t 
let  them  know.  It’s  just  us.  Stop  it.  Please.  You  shouldn’t - 
Stop.  (Holding  her  down.)  Now  we’re  ghosts.  Yes.  We  need 
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to  be  still.  That’s  important.  Stop  it.  Because  listen.  Wait. 
Listen.  How  quiet.  Did  you  know?  Sometimes  everybody 
takes  a breath  at  once.  (He  climbs  on  top  of  her.)  You  11  see, 
Lilian  . . . you  11  see  . . . how  much  better.  (71) 

People  Like  Cowboys 

I will  talk  about  this  last  play,  People  Like  Cowboys,  solely  from  an 
acting  standpoint.  The  play  premiered  at  The  Raw  Space,  a theatre  on 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  in  May  of  2002.  People  Like  Cowboys  is  a play 
written  by  Ashlyn  Halfnight  and  directed  by  Tom  Burke-Kaiser.  Acting  in 
this  play  was  extremely  beneficial  for  me  and  for  this  study,  in  that  it 
allowed  me  to  apply  and  to  test  the  comedic  principles  I have  been 
developing  over  the  last  several  years,  not  only  as  a director  working  with 
actors,  but  now  as  an  actor  working  with  a director. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  plot  of  the  play,  it  takes  place  in  one 
location,  an  unspecified  type  of  circus  sideshow — the  characters  call  it  a 
“showcase” — with  three  cages,  each  containing  a performer.  In  the  stage- 
right  cage  is  a hunger  artist,  Chris,  under  a thick  cover  of  dirty  rags.  In 
the  middle  cage  is  Dwayne  the  cowboy  (my  character),  decked  out  in  full 
cowboy  regalia:  hat,  boots,  six-guns;  and  in  the  stage-left  cage  is,  Leena, 
a scantily  clad  burlesque  dancer. 

In  scene  one  Dwayne  and  Leena  find  out  from  Phil  the  gimpy 
caretaker  (Chris  is  supposedly  asleep  during  the  first  ninety  percent  of 
the  scene)  that  there  will  be  a new  addition  to  the  showcase,  a 
mathematician  named  Samuel.  The  scene  concludes  (after  Phil’s  exit) 
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with  the  hunger  artist  interrogating  the  other  two  about  the 
mathematician’s  arrival.  He  cryptically  claims  that  he  was  not  informed 
of  this  development  in  their  situation,  and  orders  them  to  sit  quietly 
while  he  thinks,  and  the  scene  ends. 

Scene  two  begins  with  Samuel’s  arrival.  He  meets  Dwayne  and 
Leena  and  begins  tiying  very  hard  to  impress  them  with  his  cell-phone 
and  his  “pending  Ford  modeling  contract”  (30).  The  hunger  artist  then 
emerges  from  under  his  rags  and  begins  to  deride  Samuel.  Their  conflict 
escalates,  until  Chris  decides  to  have  Samuel  removed  from  the 
showcase  and  tells  him  so.  He  then  bids  adieu  to  Dwayne  and  Leena 
and  goes  back  under  his  rags.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  Samuel  plots 
with  Leena  to  get  her  her  freedom.  He  wants  to  supplant  Chris  in  the 
showcase,  and  his  first  efforts  are  to  gain  Leena’s  affections.  They  devise 
a plan:  he  will  steal  the  keys  to  the  cages  from  Phil  while  she  entices  him 
with  her  body.  The  scene  ends  with  Samuel  and  Leena  in  a 
conspiratorial  huddle,  while  Dwayne  complains  bitterly  about  being  left 
out. 

Scene  four  takes  place  with  Dwayne  asleep.  Samuel  uses  the  keys 
to  set  Leena  free,  but  Phil  catches  her  at  the  gates.  Chris  surprises 
Samuel  as  he  rummages  through  Chris’s  cage  (ostensibly  to  find  and 
murder  Chris)  and  shuts  and  locks  the  door  on  him.  The  scene  ends 
with  Samuel  being  hauled  off  by  Phil  to  be  killed,  and  Leena  being 
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returned  to  her  cage.  Scene  five  is  very  short,  showing  Phil,  now  in 
Samuel’s  cage,  and  everything  else  back  to  “normal.” 

Rapidly  Changing  Emotion 

Dwayne  is  emotionally  volatile  and  unpredictable — he  is  constantly 
up  and  down,  and,  true  to  the  comedic  principle  of  comedic  emotion, 
playing  the  rapid  transformations  between  Dwayne’s  emotions  garnered 
laughs  for  me  every  night  of  the  run.  Several  times  in  the  run,  however,  I 
was  forced  to  represent  an  emotion  that  I,  the  actor,  wasn’t  feeling,  and 
sure  enough,  I lost  my  connection  with  the  audience.  The  audience 
didn’t  believe  me  and  didn’t  laugh. 

The  first  instance  of  Dwayne’s  emotional  polarity  comes  at  the  top 
of  the  play.  Dwayne  is  hopeful  and  enthusiastic  over  his  new  rope  trick, 
but  when  he  practices  his  cowboy  call,  “YEEEEHAAAAW,”  he  starts  to 
feel  under-confident  in  the  way  his  “yee-haw”  sounds  and  interrogates 
Phil  as  to  whether  ke  liked  it.  Leena,  irritated  over  all  the  noise  tells  him 
to  “shut  up,”  which  transforms  him  emotionally  from  boisterous  and 
expectant,  to  dispirited  and  unhappy.  He  sits  down  disgustedly  and 
says,  “I’m  so  depressed”  (4). 

The  next  instance  comes  very  shortly  after  the  first.  Dwayne  is  still 
talking  to  Leena,  asking  her  if  she  likes  rope  tricks.  When  she  says  no, 
he  says,  Oh  Leena,  I just  wanna  die”  (10).  He  repeats  this  suicidal 
refrain  throughout  the  play,  always  going  from  happy  to  suicidal  in  a 
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matter  of  seconds.  After  Leena  drops  his  Jello,  Dwayne  once  again  turns 
suicidal: 

SAM.  I think  you  should  just  calm  down  Dwayne.  It  was 
just  an  accident.  Let’s  just  talk  about  something  else. 
DWAYNE.  We  could  talk  about  how  I want  to  die. 

SAM.  What? 

DWAYNE.  I hate  myself.  I want  to  die.  (28) 

Sam  tries  to  build  him  up,  and  he  almost  succeeds  in  bringing  him  out  of 

his  self-loathing  mood  by  telling  him:  “You’ve  got  nothing  to  be  ashamed 

of,  well,  as  long  as  you  keep  your  pants  on,”  but  he  plunges  Dwayne 

back  into  his  depression  by  extolling  his  own  qualities: 

Take  a look  down  here  at  me.  I take  pride  in  my  job,  pride  in 
my  appearance.  You  see  this  tie?  Malaysian  triple- weave. 
These  teeth?  I brush  them  twice  daily.  These  eyebrows? 
Tweeze,  tweeze,  tweeze!  It  all  adds  up  to  one  fine 
presentation.  (28) 

Dwayne  immediately  goes  back  to  wanting  to  kill  himself,  and  at  this 
point  in  the  play  the  audience  has  usually  figured  out  that  threatening 
suicide  is  something  Dwayne  does  a lot  of.  He  is  like  a child,  threatening 
to  run  away.  Even  though  he  is  emotionally  unstable  and  wavering, 
threatening  suicide  is  also  a strategy  for  pity  and  attention  that  he  uses 
on  people,  especially  new  people  who  don’t  know  it  is  a strategy.  Nearly 
every  night  of  the  run,  the  audience,  picking  up  on  this  fact,  started  to 
laugh  progressively  harder  with  each  repetition. 

After  Sam  tells  Dwayne  and  Leena  that  he  is  to  be  interviewed  by  a 
local  radio  station,  it  is  more  than  Dwayne  can  bear,  so  I decided  that 
Dwayne  needed  to  literally  break  down  and  weep  at  the  end  of  his  line:  “I 
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got  interviewed  once,  but  it  was  just  some  kid  doing  a history  project.  He 
asked  me  all  kinds  of  questions  about  Wyoming  and  Indians  and  stuff.  I 
didn’t  know  most  of  the  answers.  He  called  me  stupid”  (29).  To  achieve 
the  effect  I had  in  mind  I used  a particular  emotion  memory  during 
rehearsals  and  during  the  run  of  the  show  to  generate  Dwayne’s  state  of 
hysterical  self-loathing.  The  real  inner  disturbance,  the  emotion 
memory,  that  I used  to  generate  Dwayne’s  wild,  depressive  swings  of 
emotion  was,  in  my  perception,  nearly  always  effective  in  producing  a 
distorted  but  fully  grounded  emotional  expression  onstage.  Still,  the 
question  of  whether  I was  successful  or  not  was  ultimately  answered  by 
the  audience  during  the  run,  which  almost  always  responded  to  these 
outbursts  of  exaggerated  emotion  with  laughter. 

Staying  with  this  pattern,  right  after  Dwayne  bursts  into  tears, 

Samuel  says,  “You  aren’t  stupid.  Well  hell,  people  like  cowboys!”  (29). 

Dwayne  immediately,  comically,  becomes  happy  again — like  a child: 

“Yeah,  you’re  right  Sam.  Cowboys  really  are  pretty  special”  (29).  This 

happiness  is  short  lived,  however,  for  as  soon  as  Chris  goes  back  to 

sleep,  Sam  and  Leena  start  conspiring  her  escape.  Dwayne  then  feels  left 

out  and  plunges  even  deeper  into  depression: 

Hey,  what’s  goin’  on  over  there?  ....  Hey!  (Pause)  Oh  never 
mind.  Just  talk  without  me.  Fine,  fine,  whatever.  Poor 
Dwaynell  just  sit  here  like  a lump  of  dirt  and  nobody’ll  pay 
him  no  mind  at  all.  (Pause)  I wish  I was  dead.”  (39) 
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Energy 

It  very  often  happens  that  a director  will  approach  the  actor  with 
the  criticism  that  a performance  lacks  energy  and  that  the  actor  needs  to 
get  that  energy  and  intensity  back  that  he  or  she  had  during  rehearsals, 
but  now  seems  to  have  been  lost.  As  a director  I have  often  been  guilty  of 
such  vague  and  inspecific  adjustments,  and  it  wasn’t  until  I experienced 
such  direction  myself,  as  an  actor,  that  I really  started  to  analyze  its 
effect  and  its  effectiveness  in  helping  the  actor.  I asked  myself  the 
following  questions:  what  should  an  actor  do  when  the  director  comes  to 
him  or  her  and  says  to  add  energy  to  a performance?  What  does  that 
word  “energy”  even  signify  onstage?  I came  up  with  this  principle  that 
when  the  energy  is  lacking  in  a performance  it  is  generally  because  of  a 
lapse  in  the  wants  or  needs  of  the  characters  and  the  urgency  with  which 
the  characters  pursue  the  satisfaction  of  those  wants  and  needs.  Energy 
thus  equals  intensity  of  need. 

Characters  speak  because  they  need  something;  otherwise,  most 
would  stay  silent.  Unfortunately  this  simple  fact  can  easily  be  forgotten 
after  the  fiftieth  or  the  hundredth  time  an  actor  says  the  same  line.  It  is 
easy  for  an  actor  to  forget  all  the  myriad  things  that  have  led  up  to  this 
moment  in  the  character’s  life  and  produce  only  the  external  form  of  the 
ideas  the  character  is  trying  desperately  to  communicate,  the  words, 
while  the  behavioral  and  the  emotional  substance  behind  the  words  is 
missing. 
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It  is  axiomatic  to  say  that  most  characters  in  plays  need  to  change 
other  characters  in  some  way.  Words  are  their  tools  of  change;  therefore, 
there  has  to  be  for  the  actor  the  sense  that  every  word  a character 
chooses  is  of  great  importance,  because,  the  bottom  line  is,  if  what  they 
are  saying  is  not  perceived  as  important  to  the  characters  themselves,  it 
will  not  be  important  to  the  audience,  who  will  lose  interest. 
Unfortunately,  during  long  runs  or  during  remounts,  this  sense  of  the 
urgency  behind  the  communication,  behind  the  words,  gets  lost. 

The  Second  Night  Doldrums 

The  second  night  performance  of  almost  every  play  I have  acted  in 
or  directed  has  been  a bad  one.  In  fact,  low  energy,  limited  connection 
with  the  audience,  and  lackluster  audience  response  are  typical  of  the 
second  night  performance  of  most  of  the  plays  I have  seen.  It  is  a 
commonly  agreed-upon  maxim  of  the  theatre  that  second  night 
performances  are  never  as  good  as  the  opening  night’s.  Henri  Szeps  in 
All  in  Good  Timing  tells  his  readers  not  even  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  the 
second  night  of  a run: 

Second  nights  are  notoriously  bad  events  for  performers.... 
After  the  hype  of  Opening  Night  we  now  want  to  repeat  last 
night’s  performance.  But  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
there  is  less  adrenaline,  and  less  at  stake.  So  we  sit  and 
wait  for  the  audience  to  respond  as  they  did  last  night.  But 
they  don’t  because  we  are  not  doing  anything  to  cause  them 
to  respond.  We  are  waiting  for  them.  Second  nights  are  a 
chronic  example  of  relying  on  the  form.  Of  going  directly  for 
the  end  result.  (123) 
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On  the  third  night  of  the  run  of  People  Like  Cowboys,  after  the  low- 
energy,  low-response  second  performance,  I worked  on  clarifying  and 
intensifying  the  needs  of  my  character,  his  objectives  and  intentions,  and 
the  resulting  transformation  was  extraordinary,  both  in  terms  of  my 
performance  and  the  audience’s  response.  I got  many  more  laughs  on 
the  third  night  than  I did  on  the  second,  and  the  energy  never  flagged  for 
the  rest  of  the  run. 

Character  History 

People  Like  Cowboys  presents  some  interesting  challenges  to  the 
actor  because  of  its  lack  of  exposition  and  its  scarcity  of  information 
about  the  world  of  the  play.  The  reality  of  the  characters  is  obviously  not 
meant  to  be  interpreted  as  the  audience’s  reality,  and  very  little 
explanation  is  given  as  to  why  these  characters  are  stuck  in  cages,  to  be 
killed  if  they  escape.  This  lack  of  back- story  compelled  me  to  create  my 
own  character  history.  Detail  and  specificity  of  character  are  necessary, 
even  in  absurdist  plays,  because  the  distortion  and  the  exaggeration  of 
character  concomitant  with  many  absurdist  plays  must  always  be 
grounded  in  human  truth.  Method  training  teaches  that  the  actor  must 
still  turn  the  character  into  a complete  human  being  onstage,  whether 
the  style  is  realistic,  expressionistic,  absurdist,  or  whatever. 

The  character  Dwayne  has  this  one  expositional  passage,  and 
everything  else  about  his  past  life  I invented: 
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They  started  me  out  in  the  family  diorama.  They  give  me 
some  toys  and  one  of  ‘em  was  a rope.  I could  twirl  it  real 
good  for  a kid,  so  they  suited  me  up  with  a pair  of  slacks,  a 
hat,  and  all  the  fixins — I looked  damn  good,  if  I do  say  so 
myself— and  I been  a stand  up  cowboy  ever  since.  I been  to 
Poland.  I even  went  to  Russia  once.  (40) 

Dwayne’s  super-objective:  To  make  Leena  his  lady. 

Methods/ Approaches  he  uses  to  obtain  what  he  wants:  He  flatters  her 
constantly,  telling  her  how  special  she  is,  and  creating  and  reciting 
poetry  about  her.  He  tries  to  impress  her  with  his  rope  tricks  all  the 
time;  he  even  names  one  after  her.  He  also  tries  to  make  people  feel 
sorry  for  him — especially  Leena — by  constantly  complaining  of  how 
miserable  he  is. 

How  far  will  he  go  in  pursuit  of  what  he  wants:  He  would  kill  for  her. 
He  would  kill  himself  for  her;  in  fact,  he  will  kill  himself  if  he  loses  her. 
His  life  is  so  miserable  that  if  she  leaves  it  will  be  unbearable,  so  he  will 
fight  for  what  he  wants  to  the  end  because  he  has  nothing  left  to  lose. 
What  makes  Dwayne  want  what  he  wants  so  badly:  The  fact  that  he  is 
so  public  and  yet  so  isolated  from  other  people.  He  has  been  in  a cage 
since  he  was  10  years  old,  since  his  parents  talked  him  into  joining  the 
showcase.  He  gets  no  love,  no  touching,  and  no  affection  from  anyone, 
and  since  he  signed  a “lifer”  contract,  he  has  no  hope  for  any  love  in  the 
future.  He  is  desperate  for  some  kind  of  emotional  connection  and  the 
stakes  are  high — he  is  at  his  breaking  point  and  constantly  tells  himself 
that  if  things  don’t  change  soon,  he  will  kill  himself. 
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Specific  obstacles  (internal  and  external)  he  has  to  overcome  to  get 
what  he  wants:  Her  overriding  desire  to  escape  from  this  particular 
showcase  and  get  to  the  Naveeh  Showcase  is  one  of  biggest  obstacles  to 
Dwayne’s  attaining  Leena’s  love.  She  has  put  in  a petition  for  a transfer 
to  the  showcase’s  management,  a petition  that  Dwayne  hopes  will  have 
no  effect.  In  addition  to  her  leaving,  Dwayne  also  has  to  worry  about  new 
male  additions  to  the  showcase.  Chris  the  hunger  artist  and  Phil  the 
caretaker  are  no  real  threats  to  his  possession  of  her,  but  a flashy,  good- 
looking  mathematician  like  Samuel  is.  Samuel’s  presence  is  Dwayne’s 
central  obstacle,  and  it  creates  a great  deal  of  tension  in  Dwayne.  He 
does  not  want  Samuel  to  be  hurt  (because  Dwayne  is  basically  good- 
hearted),  but  he  does  not  want  him  around  either.  As  he  says  to  Leena: 
“New  guys  are  always  tryin’  to  mess  up  peoples  talks”  (17). 

Sex:  Male. 

Age:  Thirty-one. 

Height  and  weight:  Six  foot  and  one  half  inch — in  cowboy  boots;  178 
lbs. 

Posture:  A little  bent  over  due  to  the  cramped  quarters  and  the  constant 
hunching  over  to  do  rope  tricks. 

Color  and  condition  of  hair:  Brown,  oily  from  lack  of  care. 

Color  of  eyes  and  skin:  Brown/ Light. 
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Appearance /Looks:  From  afar  he  appears  handsome,  but  upon  closer 
inspection,  he  is  aging  and  his  face  is  rapidly  declining  into  lines  and 
wrinkles.  He  is  also  a little  greasy  from  not  bathing  frequently. 

Over /Underweight:  Slightly  overweight — 10  lbs. 

Tidy/Untidy:  He  is  fairly  tidy,  at  least  in  terms  of  his  cowboy  uniform. 
He  likes  things  to  be  kept  in  order  around  the  cage. 

Shape  of  head,  face,  limbs:  He  is  somewhat  gawky  and  ungainly, 
especially  cooped  up  in  the  cage,  and  his  head  is  somewhat  large  atop 
his  body. 

Hygiene:  He  shaves  himself  everyday,  and  he  tries  to  keep  his  clothes 
clean,  but  he  is  generally  unwashed  and  un-perfumed.  He  rarely 
brushes  his  teeth,  so  he  looks  good  from  where  the  audience  is  allowed 
to  be,  but  if  they  came  any  closer  they  would  be  repulsed  by  the  smell. 
Health:  He  is  in  generally  weak  health;  he  has  asthma  and  herpes.  He 
catches  colds  and  viruses  very  easily,  and  he  has  a severe  case  of 
hemorrhoids.  He  is  also  a raging  hypochondriac,  but  he  has  no  life- 
threatening  diseases,  besides  the  asthma. 

Heartbeat /Breathing:  His  heartbeat  and  his  breathing  are  rapid  and 
nervous. 

Perspiration:  He  sweats  a lot,  even  when  he  is  not  doing  anything 
physical. 

Muscular  tension:  He  is  a very  tense  individual.  He  cannot  relax  and 
has  never  relaxed,  so  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  missing. 
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Stomach  condition:  He  has  a very  nervous  stomach.  Because  of 
youthful  indulgence,  he  is  able  to  digest  very  few  foods  without  intestinal 
repercussions:  farting,  diarrhea,  not  to  mention  the  occasional  diet- 
induced  herpes  flare  up. 

Sensory  condition:  His  five  senses  are  finely  tuned  and  extremely 
sensitive.  His  vision  and  his  hearing  are  extra  acute,  while  his  sense  of 
smell  has  been  slightly  stunted  by  the  years  of  living,  unwashed,  in  filthy 
showcase  cages. 

Vocal  quality:  He  has  a high-pitched,  tenor  voice.  He  has  won  several 
pig-calling  championships — from  inside  the  cage. 

Energy  level:  High. 

Physical  rhythm  and  tempo:  He  is  nervous  and  has  the  movements  of 
a wiry  man,  though  he  is  no  longer  wiry.  He  is  a little  gawky  and  clumsy, 
constantly  knocking  things  out  of  his  cage. 

Vocal  rhythm  and  tempo:  He  speaks  with  a Texas  “twang,”  even  though 
he  was  born  in  St.  Paul,  but  he  speaks  faster  than  a true  southerner 
would — he  has  the  verbal  and  elocutionary  skills  of  a circus  barker  when 
he  wants  to  use  them. 

Defects,  deformities,  abnormalities,  birthmarks:  Hemorrhoids,  only 
one  testicle,  big  ears;  extremely  bowed  legs.  He  wets  the  cage  at  night. 
Class:  Lower. 

Occupation:  He  is  a caged  performer  in  a showcase,  a cowboy.  He  was 
sold  into  showcasing  by  his  parents.  He  lives  in  the  cage  and  performs 
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rope  tricks  and  such  for  crowds  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the 
evening.  He  cannot  escape,  because  if  he  tries  and  gets  caught,  his 
contract  states  that  he  can  be  killed  immediately. 

Attitude  toward  occupation:  He  hates  it.  He  wants  to  kill  himself 
because  of  it. 

Education:  His  education  was  interrupted  after  the  fourth  grade,  when 
he  was  sold  into  showcasing. 

Attitude  towards  education:  Apathetic. 

Grades:  Extremely  low. 

Favorite  subjects/ poorest  subjects:  Gym  class/ Everything  else. 
Aptitude:  Poor. 

Religion:  Methodist. 

Race:  Caucasian. 

Country/ Countries  of  origin:  Dutch /Scottish. 

Nationality:  American. 

Friends:  None  but  Leena,  Chris  and  Phil. 

Clubs:  National  Rifle  Association. 

Sports:  None  besides  rope  twirling. 

Political  affiliations:  None. 

Amusements/ Hobbies:  Rope- tricks. 

Books/ Newspapers/ Magazines:  “Archie”  comic  books,  NRA  pamphlets. 
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Sex  life:  He  has  not  had  sex  for  three  years,  since  the  owners  of  the  last 
showcase  he  was  in  hired  him  a prostitute.  He  is  a little  embarrassed 
about  the  one  testicle  thing. 

Moral  standards  and  attitudes:  He  believes  in  God  and  countiy  and 
everything  he  learned  in  grades  one  through  five.  Above  all  he  feels  that 
people  should  not  be  mean  or  abusive  to  one  another. 

Personal  ambitions:  He  wants  to  be  in  a really  famous  showcase,  and  to 
be  on  TV  and  have  lots  of  women. 

Frustrations/ Disappointments:  Being  stuck  in  this  nothing  showcase 
with  no  chance  of  advancements. 

Traumas:  Being  ripped  from  the  family  and  sold  into  showcasing  is  the 
primary  trauma  in  his  life.  The  separation  anxiety  he  has  experienced  as 
a result  of  this  trauma  have  left  him  fearful  and  untrusting  others,  yet 
extremely  needy  and  co-dependent  at  the  same  time. 

Temperament:  Very  easygoing,  but  very  depressed.  He  is  mostly  a 
pessimist,  though  he  does  experience  wild  flights  of  optimism. 

Attitude  toward  life/ death:  He  is  very  depressed  about  his  life  and 
constantly  threatens  suicide.  Every  day  he  wants  to  end  it  a little  more. 
Childhood:  His  childhood  was  brief— he  had  to  grow  up  fast.  He  only 
remembers  snatches  of  his  life  before  he  was  sold  into  showcasing  at  ten 
years  old.  What  he  does  remember,  he  remembers  fondly. 

Over  or  under- nurtured:  Completely  under-nurtured. 
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Complexes,  obsessions,  superstitions,  phobias:  He  has  a severe 
gambling  problem.  He  thinks  that  the  elephant  dung  all  around  him 
causes  him  to  have  asthma  attacks.  He  is  extremely  frightened  of  the 
dark,  and  sometimes  has  to  have  a light  turned  on  in  his  cage. 
Inhibitions:  He  does  not  like  to  curse  and  does  not  appreciate  it  when 
people  do  it  around  the  ladies.  He  is  a little  shy  of  exposing  his 
mutilated  testicle  sack. 

Extroverted/ Introverted:  He  is  an  extrovert,  very  open,  honest.  He 
genuinely  likes  everyone  he  meets — they  like  him  too. 

Abilities:  He  has  very  few  abilities  beyond  rope  related  activities. 
Talents/ Skills:  Singing,  writing  poetry,  and  rope  tricks. 

Intelligence:  Below  average. 

Parents — living/ dead:  Both  dead. 

Attitude  towards  parents:  He  venerates  them,  in  total  denial  of  what 
they  did  to  him — they  sold  him  into  showcasing. 

Parents’  mental  health:  Both  had  a poor  grasp  on  reality,  because  of 
the  drinking  and  drugs. 

Parent's  vices:  Drinking,  smoking,  cheating,  lying,  fornicating,  stealing. 

Parents — nurturing /neglecting:  Neglectful,  but  not  abusive. 

Number  of  siblings/ Birth  order:  Nine  siblings:  four  boys,  five  girls.  He 
is  the  youngest  of  nine. 

Relationship  with  siblings:  Has  not  seen  any  of  them  since  his  oldest 
sister  came  to  see  him  seven  years  ago. 
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Relationship  with  other  family  members:  No  contact. 

Marital  status:  Single. 

Children:  None. 

Line  Analysis  (Scoring  the  text):  Dwayne 

1)  DWAYNE.  So,  umm,  how’s  yer  petition  coming? 

LEENA.  Nothing  yet. 

2)  DWAYNE.  You  still  ain’t  heard  a thing? 

LEENA.  Nothing.  The  company  keeps  giving  me  the  run- 
around. They  say  I signed  the  contract  and  I have  to  honor 
it.  They’re  just  speaking  legalese. 

3)  DWAYNE.  Can  you  speak  legalese? 

LEENA.  He  [Chris]  helps  me.  I manage. 

4)  DWAYNE.  God,  you’re  so  smart.  (44) 

1) 


I THINK 

I FEEL 

I DO 

I SAY 

I WANT 

BECAUSE 

Say  some- 

Nervous 

Squat 

So,  umm, 

Her  to  like 

She  is  so 

thing,  you 

when  I 

down, 

how’s  yer 

me,  and  to 

beautiful 

moron!” 

talk  to 

near  her. 

petition 

think  I am 

and  I reall; 

her. 

coming? 

interested. 

like  her. 

2) 

I THINK 

I FEEL 

I DO 

I SAY 

I WANT 

BECAUS1 

Wow,  that 

Disbelief, 

Look  at 

“You  still 

Her  to 

I like  her 

is  not 

but  also 

her  with 

ain’t  heard 

think  I am 

and  don’t 

right! 

a sense  of 

sympathy,  a thing?” 

concerned. 

want  her 

relief. 


to  leave. 
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I THINK 

I FEEL 

I DO 

I SAY 

I WANT  BECAUSE 

I wonder 

Awed 

Grab 

"Can  you 

Her  to  She’s  smart 

what 

by  her 

the  bars, 

speak 

see  how  and  pretty — 

‘legalese’ 

words. 

trying  to 

legalese?” 

impressed  the  perfect 

is. 

4) 

I THINK 

I FEEL 

as  close 
as  possible. 

I DO  I SAY 

I am  with  woman, 

with  her. 

I WANT  BECAUSE 

Man,  I am 

Proud  to 

i Keep 

“God,  you 

Her  to  know  If  she 

so  stupid, 

know  her.  looking 

you  are  so  that  I know  knows  I 

compared 

at  her. 

smart.” 

how  special  adore  her, 

to  her. 

Acting  Comedy 

she  is.  she  will 

love  me. 

Despite  all  the  rules  and  conventions,  acting  comedy  is  primarily 
about  learning  what  it  means  to  be  human.  Unlike  tragedy  and  serious 
drama,  comedy  is  about  everyday  people,  not  exalted  personages,  not 
kings  and  queens,  just  regular  people,  with  all  their  warts.  The 
characters  may  be  distorted  and  exaggerated  in  comedy,  but  that  is 
because  people  are  distorted  and  exaggerated  in  life. 

As  actors,  we  generally  seek  the  audience’s  emotional  involvement 
with  our  characters,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  audiences  tend  only 
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to  become  emotionally  involved  with  characters  that  look,  sound  and 
behave  “true-to-life”  onstage.  For  that  reason  the  actor  of  comedy  is 
called  upon  to  represent  the  full  spectrum  of  human  feelings  and 
emotions.  Diderot  and  all  who  agreed  with  him  were  gravely  mistaken:  of 
course  the  actor  must  feel  the  same  emotions  that  the  character  is 
feeling,  if  the  goal  is  to  create  an  emotional  reaction  in  the  audience. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  overblown  rant  of  an  amateur  actor 
knows  that  there’s  nothing  more  distancing  than  someone  faking  an 
emotion.  But  when  character  is  connected  to  the  disciplined  and  acute 
sensibility  of  an  actor  who  is  specific,  simple,  honest,  and  emotionally 
available,  the  audience  (in  an  act  of  mass  identification)  is  moved  to 
experience  the  same  emotions  that  the  character  is. 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS 


1)  Be  honest,  simple,  and  real  in  your  character’s  feelings  and  actions. 
In  comedy  the  intensity  of  need,  the  distortion  of  character,  the 
incongruity  of  behavior  and  action,  all  must  be  grounded  in  the  truth  of 
human  reality. 

2)  The  actor  is  in  collaboration  with  the  playwright  in  bringing  the 
character  to  life.  Know  what  your  character  is  thinking  and  feeling  at 
each  moment,  and  know  what  the  character  is  doing  to  the  other 
characters  at  each  moment 

3)  Be  prepared  to  stretch  the  needs  and  wants  of  your  character  to 
extreme  limits.  The  audience  wants  to  see  people  fighting  a life  and 
death  struggle  to  get  what  they  want,  so  that  is  what  you  have  to  give 
them. 

4)  Be  clear  and  precise  in  your  character’s  diction  and  elocution. 
Muddied  speech  ruins  the  moment. 

5)  Always  keep  the  audience  guessing  as  to  what  your  character  will  do 
next.  Predictability  is  the  death  of  comedy. 
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A Final  Thought 

For  those  who  have  made  it  this  far,  I sincerely  hope  the  journey  was 
worthwhile,  and  that  my  approach  (Reality,  Intensity,  Incongruity, 
Tension,  and  Technique)  helps  others  understand  the  conventions  and 
requirements  of  comedy  acting,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  them  more 
accessible.  Even  though  many  people  still  think  that  a fabulous  sense  of 
humor  is  necessary  to  be  a successful  comedic  actor,  I hope  that  with  my 
research  I have  opened  the  door  for  actors  who  might  not  have  thought  of 
themselves  as  comedic,  and  who  therefore  might  never  have  lived  up  to 
their  fullest  potentials  as  performers.  They  would  not  have  because  they 
were  discouraged  or  frightened  away  from  acting  comedy  because  of  the 
absurd  notion  that  comedy  cannot  be  taught,  that  either  you  are  funny 
or  your  not;  but  my  final  word  on  the  matter  is  this:  an  actor  might  never 
become  Robin  Williams,  but  with  technique  and  practice,  he  or  she  can 
certainly  improve  their  skills  and  capabilities,  and  one  day  become  a 
competent  comedic  actor. 
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